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838. Brogden, H. E. On the estimation of the 
changes in correlation and regression constants due 
to selection on a single given variable. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1944, 35, 484-492.—The author describes 
the derivation of formulae which make it possible 
to determine the correlation of variables x and y 
in an unselected population, when data on y are 
available only for a group which has been selected 
for x (but only for x) and so represents a truncated 
section of the whole x distribution.—EZ. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 


839. Burt, C. Statistical problems in the evalua- 
tion of army tests. Psychometrika, 1944, 9, 219- 
235.—The introduction of psychological tests for 
personnel selection in the British forces has given 
rise to several novel problems in statistical procedure. 
The solutions proposed are in the main extensions 
of devices already familiar in educational psychology. 
The more important are: (i) where the criterion 
yields a three-fold classification only, a method of 
triserial correlation or of biserial correlation assum- 
ing point distributions for the extremes; (ii) where 
the data on which validation has to be based are 
drawn from a selected sample, a simplified form of 
Pearson’s equations to correct for selection; (iii) 
where the best line of demarcation has to be de- 
duced from theoretical rather than practical con- 
siderations, a formula based on the principle of 
minimum discrepancy.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


840. Carlson, A. J. The science of biology and 
the future of man. Science, 1944, 100, 437-439.— 
The author first points out that the future of biology 
is now largely dependent upon chemistry and 
physics, and he believes it will become increasingly 
so as biology and these sciences advance. His 
further treatment of the future of biology is con- 
cerned with such matters as the better teaching of 
the science in high schools, the elimination of the 
belief in a superior race, the problem of war, and the 
manner in which human activity poses problems for 
the biologist. Industrial diseases and poisons, 
malnutrition, overpopulation, and problems arisin 
from urbanization, such as housing, food, work, an 
leisure, are some of the problems involved.—F. A. 
Mote (Connecticut). 


841. Cassirer, E. An essay on man; an introduc- 
tion to a philosophy of human culture. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. ix + 237. $3.00. 
—The book is a series of essays on fundamental 
prostens in the study of man. The treatment is 

istorical-philosophical with occasional references 
to modern experimental psychology. A description 
of the development of anthropological philosophy is 
followed by a discussion of the difference between 
animal reactions and human responses. Animals 
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have practical imagination and intelligence; man 
has symbolic imagination and intelligence. The 
idea of abstract space has given a new direction to 
our cultural life. Symbolic thought gives us the 
new power to reshape our universe. Since man must 
be defined in terms of his work—myth and religion, 
language, art, history, and science—there follow 
chapters on each of these “‘activities.” It is impos- 
sible to determine where myth ends and religion 
begins. Without insight into the true nature of 
speech, our knowledge of the development of the 
human mind would be perfunctory and inadequate. 
The methods of studying the nature and origin of 
language are described and criticized. The dynamic 
aspect of form is shown to be the basis of aesthetic 
experience. History is differentiated from science 
through objectives and subject matter. Finally, the 
importance and symbolic nature of mathematics 
are stressed.—H. S. Langfeld (Princeton). 


842. Davis, F. B. A note on correcting reliabili 
coefficients for range. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 
500-502.—A method is described for determining 
the reliability coefficient of a test in one range of 
talent when it is known only for either a more limited 
or a more extended range. The data required are 
the reliability coefficient of the test in one sample, 
the correlation of the test with the restricting vari- 
able in one of the two samples, and the standard 
deviations of the restricting variable in both samples. 
—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


843. Fontes, V. A psicologia geral e a crianca 
anormal. (General psychology and the abnormal 
child.) Monogr. Bol. Inst. Aurélio da Costa Ferreira, 
1944, No. 1, 77-95.—Adequate understanding of 
abnormality in childhood is facilitated by general 
psychology. Thus it becomes possible to appraise a 
given phenomenon and condition within an ap- 
propriate anatomical or neural context, taking full 
advantage of the developmental and comparative 
approaches. Abnormal states have significance as 
distortions of functional and typological norms. 
On the other hand, general psychology is substan- 
tially enriched by findings that proceed from the 
study of abnormality in concrete instances.—H. D. 
Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


844. Furer, J. A. Post-war military research. 
Science, 1944, 100, 461-464.—A proposal is made 
that a board of scientists be created whose purpose 
will be to advise and assist the military authorities 
in finding the solutions to problems arising in mili- 
tary service. This board should concern itself 
principally with long-range, continuing projects, i.e., 
exploratory work leading to specific research. Ex- 
amples of such fields are researches guided toward 
extending man’s sensory range, particularly sight © 
and hearing, and exploration of the electromagnetic 
spectrum to find some region previously little studied 
which might have important military application. 
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It is further proposed that such research not be 
carried out in Government research laboratories 
by Government personnel but be done by civilian 
scientists working in non-Government laboratories. 
— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


845. Goodenough, F. L. Expanding opportunities 
for women psychologists in the post-war period of 
civil and military reorganization. Psychol. Bull., 
1944, 41, 706-712.—It seems likely that opportuni- 
ties will not be lacking for women psychologists who 
take their profession seriously, who are willing to 
compete with men on an equal basis without de- 
manding special consideration, and who will accept 
the fact that no amount of faithful work on problems 
of little importance can compensate for lack of major 
scientific contribution. Women must demonstrate 
their competence by actual achievement and cease 
to rationalize about lack of professional opportunity. 
There will be expanding opportunities for those 
women who exert the necessary propulsive force.— 
S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


846. Graham, C. H., Hunt, J. McV., Hunter, W. 
S., & Schlosberg, H. ond Royce Willoughby. 
Science, 1944, 100, 444.—Obituary and appreciation. 
— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


847. Hartung, F. E. Operationism as a cultural 
survival. Phil. Sci., 1944, 11, 227-232.—The opera- 
tionism of G. A. Lundberg, which the author finds 
reminiscent of Hume and Berkeley, is critically 
reviewed. Lundberg’s primary reason for denying 
the existence of objects independent of our knowl- 
edge of them is that they are entities inferred from 
our responses. He does not seem to realize that on 
this basis he should not admit the existence of other 
minds or indeed of the biological organisms and the 
scientific apparatus presupposed by his operation- 
ism. The author contends that “to define a concept 
in terms of certain operations does not mean that 
we make the object to which the concept refers . . . 
identical with the operations as stated."—R. H. 
Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 


848. Holzinger, K. J. A simple method of factor 
analysis. Psychometrika, 1944, 9, 257-262.—A 
simple method for extracting correlated factors 
simultaneously is described. The method is based 
on the idea that the centroid pattern coefficients for 
the sections of unit rank of the complete matrix 
may be interpreted as structure values for the entire 
matrix. Only the routine centroid average process 
is required.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


849. Olson, W. C. Proceedings of the fifty- 
second annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 11 and 12, 1944. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 725- 
793.—Due to the war emergency, a joint meetin 
of the American Psychological Association, Section 
(Psychology) of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the American Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology was he!d at Cleveland. 
The transactions, program, and committee reports 
and recommendations of the annual business meeting 
of the APA are presented. Also given are lists of 
newly voted members and associates and the pro- 
sa by-laws for the APA.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval 

eserve). 
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850. Portenier, L. G. Proce of the fall 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Branch of the 
American Psychological Association. Psychol. Bull., 
1944, 41, 794.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

851. Remmers, H. H. Psychology—some un- 
finished business. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 713-724. 
—This paper concerns itself with some of the major 
problems of psychology and with the potential 
service of this science to the individual and to 
society. In the light of these problems, the author 
considers the undergraduate and graduate offerings 
of our educational institutions. In the future, 

ater emphasis must be given to the study of the 
individual as a product of social conditioning. The 
field of labor and management is a fruitful area for 
psychological effort. Other areas discussed are 
educational psychology, demobilization, public opin- 
ion, etc.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

852. Smith, J. G.. & Duncan, A. J. Elementary 
statistics and applications; fundamentals of the 
theory of statistics. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1944. 
Pp. x + 720. $4.00.—This is the first of a two- 
volume set on fundamentals of the theory of statis- 
tics, containing 6 parts and 8 tables. The parts 
are entitled: introduction, analysis of frequency dis- 
tributions, the normal frequency curve, study of 
bivariates and multivariates, study of dynamic 
variability, and forecasting. The book is designed 
for a beginning course and introduces each topic 
with the necessary mathematical derivations and 
sample problems. Topics of special interest to 
psychologists include the discussion of problems of 
gathering and presenting statistics, probability and 
probability calculus, use of the normal curve in 
sampling analysis, illustrations of multivariate fre- 

uency distributions, and orthogonal-polynomials.— 
T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 

853. Thorne, F. C. [Ed.] Journal of clinical 
psychology. Burlington, Vt.: Free Press Printing 
Co. Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1945. Quarterly. 
$4.00 per year. 

854. Wherry, R. J. Maximal weighting of quali- 
tative data. Psychometrika, 1944, 9, 263-266.—A 
method whereby biographical or other questionnaire 
data of a purely qualitative nature may be used to 

redict success ply weg on an independent criterion 
is presented. The method is not. new, but the 
present least-squares derivation and the transforma- 
tion equation for punched card coding were not 
available in the literature. The proper weights are 
found to be proportional to the per cent of passers in 
the various categories. The method is suggested as 
a suitable substitute for non-linear approaches in 
connection with purely quantitative data as well. 
The implications of reweighting in connection with 
multiple regression is discussed. The lavish use of 
degrees of freedom makes cross-validation extremely 
desirable.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

855. Wherry, R. J., & Gaylord, R. H. Factor 
pattern of test items and tests as a function of the 
correlation coefficient: content, difficulty, and con- 
stant error factors. Psychometrika, 1944, 9, 237-244. 
—A dilemma was created for factor analysts by 
G. A. Ferguson (see 16: 407) when he demonstrated 
that test items or sub-tests of varying difficulty will 
yield a correlation matrix of rank greater than 1, 
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even though the material from which the items or 
sub-tests are drawn is homogeneous, although 
homogeneity of such material had been defined 
operationally by factor analysts as having a correla- 
tion matrix of rank 1. This dilemma has been re- 
solved as a case of ambiguity, which lay in (1) failure 
to specify whether homogeneity was to apply to 
content, difficulty, or both, and (2) failure to state 
explicitly the kind of correlation to be used in ob- 
taining the matrix. It is demonstrated that (1) 
if the material is homogeneous in both respects, the 
type of coefficient is immaterial, but (2) if content is 
homogeneous but difficulty is not, the homogeneity 
of the content can be demonstrated only by using 
the tetrachoric correlation coefficient in deriving the 
matrix; and that the use of the phi-coefficient 
(Pearsonian r) will disclose only the non-homogeneity 
of the difficulty and lead to a series of constant error 
factors as contrasted with content factors. Since 
varying difficulty of items (and possibly of sub- 
tests) is desirable as well as practically unavoidable, 
it is recommended that all factor analysis problems 
be carried out with tetrachoric correlations. While 
no one would want to obtain the constant error 
factors by factor analysis (difficulty being more 
easily obtained by counting passes), their importance 
for test construction is pointed out.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 

856. Wright, J. K. Human nature in science. 
Science, 1944, 100, 299-305.—This article is con- 
cerned with pointing out and discussing those as- 

cts of human nature that contribute to success or 
ailure in the advancement of science. Discussed 
are such personal qualities as originality and open- 
mindedness, such motives as intellectual curiosity 
and desire for good repute, and the kinds of opinion 
held, which are designated as formal, qualitative, 
and pragmatic.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

857. Zink, S. The good as harmony. Phil. Rev., 
N. Y., 1944, 53, 557-574.—Harmony is a relation 
of different elements, and ethical harmony is the 
relation of asymmetrical or mutual support among 
interests or values. If the elements of the harmony 
relation are interests, this relation presumably will 
have its locus in the human being, or among the 
several human beings, where the interests reside; 
if conceived merely as objective values, the relation 
possibly will designate some ordering of general 
values without an exact duplicate in the human 
organism. Since it is interest that instigates be- 
havior and determines the worth of an objective, 
any value attaching to the objective or act derives 
from, and thus any ascription of praise or blame 
must revert to, the interest. To the extent that 
action is intelligent and effective, the harmonization 
of interests will also mean that their objective ends 
are harmonized. The four positive relations de- 
termining harmony and discord are independence, 
support or contribution, disjunction, and contra- 
diction.—C. C. Cooper (Maryland). 


[See also abstracts 970, 991, 994, 1025, 1051. ] 
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858. Cobb, S., & Lennox, W. G. Cerebral circu- 
lation—intrinsic control and clinical phenomena. 
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Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 151-158.— 
The authors discuss cerebral circulation and its 
relation to the electroencephalograph, syncope, 
epilepsy, migraine, and trauma. They also discuss 
vasoconstriction, vasodilatation, and local blood flow 
due to nervous function.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


859. Dusser de Barenne, D., & Gibbs, F.A. Vari- 
ations in the electroencephalogram during the men- 
strual cycle. Amer. J. Obstet. Gynec., 1942, 44, 687- 
690.—Successive-day comparisons of the electrica] 
activity of the cortex in 11 healthy young women 
revealed no simple rigid relation between the EEG 
and the menstrual cycle; but, in the majority, elec- 
trical activity became slower after the beginning of 
the menstrual flow, and in some a disturbance of 
frequency regulation occurred at the midmenstrual 
period.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


860. Eccles, J. C. Catelectrotonic potentials in 
the dorsal roots of the spinal cord. Nature, Lond., 
1944, 154, 395.—Experiments on the isolated oxygen- 
ated spinal cord of the frog suggest that the dorsal 
root potential is a catelectrotonic potential set up in 
the central terminals of the dorsal root fibers by the 
actively depolarizing action of potential produced in 
nerve cells in close proximity, particularly in synaptic 
contact. This would explain the extensive distribu- 
tion up and down the cord of the dorsal root poten- 
tial produced by a volley in one dorsal root.— 
E. B. Brody (Yale). 


861. Gellhorn, E. The réle of the autonomic 
nervous system in problems of rehabilitation. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 266-271.— 
Emotional excitement, cold, and anoxia lead to an 
excitation of autonomic centers and cause dis- 
charges over the sympathetico-adrenal and the 
vago-insulin systems, leading to an alteration in the 
rate of secretion of some pituitary hormones. 
Repeated exposure to such conditions may alter the 
reactivity and balance of the autonomic centers. 
It is suggested that these autonomic changes may 

rofoundly influence personality and _ behavior. 
Renée therapeutic suggestions are made.—C. G. 
Mueller (Brown). 


862. Gibbs, F. A., & Reid, D. E. The electro- 
encephalogram in pregnancy. Amer. J. Obstet. 
Gynec., 1942, 44, 672-675.—The EEG’s of 28 women, 
8 of whom had toxemias, indicate that the electrical 
activity of the cortex is slowed in pregnancy and 
that, as a group, patients with toxemias show more 
high-voltage fast activity and less normal activity 
than patients without toxemia. Most of the records 
were taken in the last 2 weeks of pregnancy. In 
the cases in which both pre- and post-partum records 
were obtained, cortical activity was usually slower 
during pregnancy.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


863. Haymaker, W., & others. Atlas of neuro- 
eeoeteay. Washington, D. C.: Army Medical 
useum, 1944. Pp. 140. $3.00. 


864. Liberson, W. T. Functional electroen- 
cephalography in mental disorders. Dis. nerv. Syst., 
1944, 5, 357-364.—"Patients with the same type of 
resting electroencephalograms show different de- 
grees of reductibility of alpha waves under stimula- 
tion. The highest indices of ‘alpha reductibility’ are 
found in functional psychoses and psychoneuroses, 
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particularly those displaying depressive and anxiety 
states. The lowest are found in catatonic schizo- 
pe renia, in toxic psychoses, and in arteriosclerosis. 

hus functional electroencephalography makes pos- 
sible a further differentiation of mental patients with 
the same resting electroencephalograms. While in 
general, schizophrenic, particularly catatonic, pa- 
tients show less reductible alpha activity under 
stimulation, there are some who show a pronounced 
reduction of alpha activity under these conditions. 

. Although the functional electroencephalographic 
characteristics correlate with clinical findings, they 
do not permit classification of individual cases in 
-day diagnostic groups.” —C. E. Henry (U. S. 

‘aval Reserve). 

865. Livanov, N. A. [The origin and early stages 
of development of the nervous system. Usp. 
sovrem. Biol., 1943, 16, 385-414. 

866. Riabinovskaia, A. M. [The properties of 
the nerves and muscles in the Crustacea.] Usp. 
sovrem. Biol., 1943, 16, 147-154. 

867. Rosenblueth, A. Recruitment of mammalian 
nerve fibers. Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 141, 196-204. 
—The progressive increase of the number of nerve 
fibers stimulated by a train of submaximal stimuli 
(recruitment) was studied in the peroneal nerve of 
cats. “It is suggested that recruitment is due to 
several factors: random changes of threshold; local 
subthreshold changes of excitability; and interaction 
exerted by the release of a chemical agent, probably 
K ions, by the active fibers. After injections of 
veratrine the factor of interaction is the most promi- 
nent.” —T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 

868. Schmidt, C. F. The present status of knowl- 
edge concerning the intrinsic control of the cerebral 
circulation and the effects of functional derange- 
ments in it. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 
3, 131-139.—This is the introductory article to a 
symposium on cerebral circulation, in which the 
author discusses some of the methods and difficulties 
of measuring cerebral circulation as well as discussing 
the two major problems of (1) the intrinsic control 
of cerebral circulation and (2) the effect of acute 
cerebral anemia on cerebral functions.—C. G. 
Mueller (Brown). 

869. Strauss, H. Clinical and electroencephalo- 
graphic studies: the electroencephalogram in psycho- 
neurotics. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 19-27.— 
The electroencephalograms of 100 consecutive cases 
of psychoneurosis were compared with the records of 
100 control cases admitted to the hospital for non- 
psychiatric reasons. It was found that the neu- 
rotics yielded records showing less predominance, 
less continuity, and a smaller amount of alpha ac- 
tivity than the controls, although the differences 
were slight. The records of neurotics complaining 
of ‘spells’ or with situational reactions were more 
similar to the normal records than those suffering 
from chronic anxiety and chronic impairment of 
their mental performance. The decreased alpha 
activity of the neurotics is explained as due to their 
inability to relax. It is suggested that such records 
might be useful in determining the depth of a pa- 
tient’s difficulties; the more the record deviates from 
normal, the more deep-seated may be the patient’s 
problems.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 
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870. Tedeschi, C. G. Cumulative effects of re- 
somes head trauma of minimal intensity. Proc. Soc. 
Biol., N. Y., 1944, 57, 264-266.—Rats were 
subjected to 15 blows on the head, administered 
either at one-minute intervals or distributed over a 
50-day period with intervals of from 2 to 6 days. 
The individual blows were not of sufficient intensity 
to cause discernible ill effects, either immediately 
or lateron. In from 10 to 13% of the cases, however, 
cumulative effects were observed. These consisted 
of short periods of unconsciousness, changes in be- 
havior, or death. Details of the behavioral changes 
were not reported. A rough correspondence between 
the cumulative effect of trauma during life and the 
degree of cerebral damage revealed by microscopic 
examinations of the brain was demonstrated.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 


871. Thomas, F. M. Paviov’s work on er 
nervous activity and its development in the U.S. S.R. 
Nature, Lond., 1944, 154, 385-388.—An account is 
presented of Paviov’s professional life and of his 
work, which has been carried on in large part by 
Prof. Maria Petrova at the Institute of Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 


[See also abstracts 879, 891, 895, 907, 916, 921, 948, 
950, 955. ] 
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872. Braunstein, A. E. [Pain and vitamin B,. | 
Usp. sovrem. Biol., 1943, 16, 212-214. 


873. Brown, R. H., & Niven, J. I. The relation 
between foveal intensity threshold and length of 
an illuminated slit. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 464— 
476.—Sixteen determinations for each of 3 subjects 
and for each of 9 stimulus areas (presented to the 
left eye) were made in order to compare the effect 
on the intensity threshold of varying the radius of a 
circular stimulus with the effect of varying the length 
of a vertical slit of narrow width. The threshold 
which was high for short slits was found to decrease 
with increase in slit length, the rate of decrease being 
less a function of slit length than of diameter of 
the illuminated circle. This relationship was not in- 
fluenced by astigmatic effects. Irrespective of 
length of slit, further decrease in width of the narrow 
slit operated to increase the threshold uniformly. 
Explanation is in terms of a spatial gradient of 
visual excitation.— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


874. Dederding, D., Falbe-Hansen, J., & Mygind, 
S. H. [On salicylate ‘and quinine deafness, and the 
Mygind-Dederding view of hearing tests.] Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1943, 31, 545-548. 


875. Detwiler, S. R. Excitation and retinal pig- 
ment migration in the frog. J. comp. Newrol., 1944, 
81, 137-145.—Migration of the retinal pigment of 
the frog's eye in response to light and darkness has 
long been known. In this study, the author demon- 
strates that the pigment of a dark-adapted frog's 
eye will undergo extensive migration in the dark if 
the animal is subjected to excitatory stimuli such 
as those afforded by handling or tieing to a board. 
The rate of pigment migration is rapid in comparison 
with that effected by light stimulation alone. In 
experimental procedures dealing with photochemical 
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responses in the frog, the factor of excitation should 
be adequately controlled.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


876. Dittmann, A. T. A preliminary study of 
audition in the white rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1944, 
65, 265-273.—Four rats, learning to localize the 
direction of a buzzer click in an 8-sided enclosure 
for a food reward, showed a sharp increase in correct- 
ness of response when allowed to calm down and 
‘orient’ themselves after they were placed in the 
enclosure and before the food and buzzer were pre- 
sented.—R. B. Ammons (lowa). 


877. Enos, M. V. Suppression versus amblyopia* 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1944, 27, 1266-1271.—A com- 
parison of 38 cases of suppression with 38 cases of 
amblyopia showed equal distribution of hypertropia 
in the two groups, with a greater number of cases of 
anisometropia and esotropia in the amblyopic group. 
—D. J. Shaad (Durham, N. C.). 


878. Garner, W. R., & Miller, G. A. Differential 
sensitivity to intensity as a function of the duration 
of the comparison tone. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 
450-463.—In testing the relationship between the 
duration of the comparison tone and the intensity 
required to produce a judgment of one j.n.d. in 
loudness, three functions were obtained with each 
of two observers, each function having a different 
frequency and sensation level of loudness as con- 
stant parameters. A ratio as high as three was found 
between the highest and lowest Al ratio in any one 
function. The reciprocal of AI, used as a measure 
of the sensitivity of the organism to intensitive 
changes, suggested two hypotheses to explain the 
form of the sensitivity function, both of which are 
analyzed and rejected. Crozier’s theory is likewise 
rejected, since the lower parts of the sensitivity 
curves do not approach zero asymptotically. Two 
possible explanations of the too rapid bending of 
the lower portions of the curves are: (1) mechanical 
and neural thresholds which would differentiate be- 
tween short and long tones; and (2) tonal transients 
affected differentially by tone duration. Békésy’s 
results are not confirmed.— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


879. Gellhorn, E., & Thompson, L. The influence 
of muscle pain on cortically induced movements. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 142, 231-239.—As a study 
of the effects of pain on the central nervous system, 
the authors used 12 anesthetized cats and produced 
muscle pain through injection of hypertonic salt 
solution and application of faradic currents to the 
muscles. Pupillary reaction was used as an indica- 
tor of effectiveness of pain stimulation, It was 
found that, under conditions of muscle pain, the 
effect of stimulation of the motor cortex is intensi- 
fied or qualitatively altered, so that different move- 
ments are temporarily substituted. The action of 
the afferent impulses was not limited to the contra- 
lateral cortex but also modified the reactivity of the 
ipsilateral cortex to electrical stimulation.—T. G 
Andrews (Chicago). 

880. Jacobs, D. H. The Stiles-Crawford effect 
and the design of telescopes. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1944, 34, 694.—Moon and Spencer have recently 
(see 18: 3401) derived an expression for the ratio of 
luminous flux entering the eye at the center of the 
pupil to the luminous flux giving the same perceived 
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brightness when entering the pupil at a given dis- 
tance from its center. On this basis, the relative 
visual efficiencies of optical instruments having 
various exit pupil sizes have been computed.— 
L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


881. Juul, A. [Audiometer investigations with 
sinusoidal waves from 16 cycles te 20,000 cycles; 
the normal audiogram and the audiogram after in- 
gestion of sodium salicylate.] Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1943, 31, 386-401. 

882. Kobrak, H. G., Lindsay, J. R., & Perlman, 
H. B. Experimental observations on auditory 

. Stud. Douglas Smith Fdn, 1942-1943, 15, 
No. 16, 1-11.—The influence of a masking tone on 
hearing sensation and the acoustic middle-ear middle 
muscle reflex was studied. The acoustic reflex of 
rabbits is found to be unchanged when the masking 
tone sounded is below the tensor threshold; when 
the masking tone is above the threshold, acoustic 
tensor contractions are superimposed on the tensor, 
and the threshold is raised. Curves based on the 
stapedius reflex in humans under masking conditions 
show a dip in hearing sensation without apparent 
change in the stapedius threshold. The absence of 
effect on the reflex suggests that masking does not 
originate in the peripheral sense organ. Two other 
possibilities are discussed.— _M. H. Brody (Yale). 


883. Miller, D. C. Musical tone-color (with 
phonodeik demonstrations). 1939 Int. Congr. Musi- 
col., 1944, 267-271.—Analyses are presented for the 
more important orchestral instruments.—P. R. 
Farnsworth (Stanford). 


884. Ortmann, O. The psychology of tone-qual- 
ity. 1939 Int. Congr. Musicol., 1944, 227-232.— 
Ortmann carries on with the modern view of defining 
quality ‘‘as the total sensorial reaction to the simul- 
taneous or immediately successive presence and 
merging of frequency, intensity, and duration.” 
Illustrative material is presented—P. R. Farns- 
worth (Stanford). 


885. Robertson, G. W., & Yudkin, J. Studies in 
dark adaptation as a means of detecting deficiency 
of vitamin A. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1944, 28, 556-568.— 
“‘Measurements of dark adaptation may be used to 
assess nutritional level in respect of vitamin A 
either by the determination of the effects of the 
vitamin on dark adaptation or by the comparison 
of the values of dark adaptation in various groups. 
The latter method, while not providing such con- 
clusive evidence as the former, may sometimes pro- 
vide presumptive evidence of the relative nutritional 
status in respect of the vitamin, and for technical 
reasons it may be the only feasible procedure.””— 
R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Dartmouth Eye Institute). 


886. Sheard, C., Wagener, H. P., & Brun > 
L. A. Disturbances of visual adaptation and th 
clinical significance. Proc. Mayo Clin., 1944, 19, 
§25-536.—Abnormally high or pathological levels 
of dark adaptation occur in not more than 2% of 
the population of the United States. Subclinical 
conditions of dietary vitamin deficiency occur 
much more frequently than frank deficiency. Avi- 
taminosis A is not readily induced in healthy and 
nutritionally stable persons, but it may occur in some 
people in a few weeks on a vitamin-deficient diet. 
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The period of recovery is protracted and may in- 
volve several months’ time. Sheard’s method of 
measuring degree of dark adaptation is found more 
satisfactory than measurement with the biophotom- 
eter. Complete suppression of dark adaptation may 
prove to be a differentiating factor in the diagnosis 
of hysterical amblyopia and malingering. Certain 
skin abnormalities may accompany vitamin A de- 
ficiency. ‘At present there is no single simple for- 
mula for computing the needs of the body for vita- 
min A. Measurements of dark adaptation provide 
one approach to the subject.”—M. M. Simpson 
(Wisconsin). 

887. Sinclair, D. A. Intensity scales in spectro- 
graphic photometry. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 
689-693.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

888. Spiegel, E. Depressor effects of cold upon 
static receptors of the labyrinth. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1944, 141, 404-409.—Tonic labyrinthine reactions 
produced by rotation were studied with the com- 
bined effects of cold calorization. A depressor effect 
of the cold was demonstrated. The possible role of 
physical factors in this phenomenon is discussed.— 


T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 

889. Stiles, W. S. Current problems of visual 
research. Nature, Lond., 1944, 154, 290-293.— 
Current theories in visual research are discussed with 
regard to recent findings concerning variations in 
the visual threshold, visibility curves under different 
conditions, the retina in a state of change, and 
fundamental response curves.—M. H. Brody (Yale). 

890. Thurstone, L. L. A factorial study of percep- 
tion. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
Pp. vi + 148. $2.50.—Forty perceptual tests and 
5 primary mental abilities tests were given to about 
170 students. Of the 60 different scores obtained, 
17 were excluded and the product-moment inter- 
correlations among the remaining 43 variables were 
analyzed by the grouping method. Although the 
method of extended vectors employed to transform 
the resulting orthogonal factor matrix into a ro- 
tated oblique factor matrix does not impose ortho- 
gonality, the 11 primary perceptual factors obtained 
are essentially uncorrelated. These factors are 
designated only by arbitrary letters. Their nature, 
however, is indicated by the following phrases: (A) 
speed and strength of closure, (B) susceptibility to 
geometric illusions, (C) reaction time, (D) rate of 
reversals in perception, (E) perceptual flexibility, 
(F) speed of perception, (G) second-order general 
intellective factor, (H) Schmidt test doublet, (J) 
speed of judgment, (K) Rorschach doublet, and (L) 
residual factor. Among a large number of perceptual 
and other tests given in supplementary investiga- 
tions, several were found which would differentiate 
between fast and slow readers, others between cam- 
pus leaders and unselected college students, and still 
others between men showing more or less ability in 
public administration —D. W. Taylor (Harvard). 

891. Tunturi, A. R. Audio frequency localization 
in the acoustic cortex of the dog. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1944, 141, 397-403.—"‘Foci responsive to audio fre- 
quency stimulation have been demonstrated in the 
cerebral cortex of the dog. These foci occupy the 
middle ectosylvian gyrus (dorsal area), high fre- 
quencies located anteriorly, low frequencies pos- 
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teriorly. Successive octaves were arranged at equal 
intervals along the cortex. A ventral area possessing 
an inverse arrangement of frequencies and a higher 
threshold was demonstrated with frequencies of 100 
to 400 concentrated upon the anterior ectosylvian 
gyrus, 8000 to 16,000 upon the posterior, and the 
intermediate frequencies dispersed over the sylvian 
gyrus and the middle ectosylvian sulcus. . . . Elec- 
trical stimulation of the bony spiral of the cochlea 
supports these observations.’ —T. Andrews 
(Chicago). 

892. [Various. ] Quantitative data and methods 
for colorimetry. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 633- 
688.—This is chapter VII of a forthcoming report 
by the Committee on Colorimetry of the Optical 
Society of America. Modern methods of colorimetry 
employ physical specifications of radiant energy. 
The relations between radiant energy and human 
visual sensations are specified by psychophysical 
data. This chapter presents in detail the physical 
and psychophysical data which are necessary for 
specifying a given color.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

893. Warden, C. J., & Brown, H. C. A prelimi- 
nary investigation of form and motion acuity at low 
levels of illumination. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 
437-449.—-Four trained subjects were given tests 
of form acuity at retinal positions ranging from 5 to 
about 80 degrees of peripheral angle as well as motion 
acuity tests at 7 positions ranging between 5 and 55 
degrees. Three levels of illumination—photopic, 
near-scotopic, and scotopic—were employed in 
securing both sets of data. Results showed that the 
form acuity threshold rises with increase in the 
peripheral angle and decrease in illumination. Since 
the stimuli used in obtaining the form thresholds 
faded out before a judgment of motion could be ob- 
tained, a larger set of stimuli was selected. These 
showed that the motion acuity threshold likewise 
rises with increase in peripheral angle and decrease 
in illumination. Under scotopic conditions, motion 
acuity is more acute at about 10 degrees of peripheral 
angle than at parafoveal or outer peripheral dis- 
tances.— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 

894. Wheeler, J. R. Sudden failure of vision. 
Practitioner, 1941, 146, 137-143.—The causes of 
sudden failure of vision are: amblyopia (without ob- 
jective signs), usually the sudden discovery of a 
long standing defect such as hysteria, concomitant 
squint, or markedly unequal refractive error in the 
2 eyes; vascular lesions; detachment of the retina; 
poisons; and injury to the eye or optic tract.— M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

895. Riley, H. A., Yaskin, J. C., Riggs, M. E., 
& Torney, A. S. Bilateral blindness due to lesions 
in both occipital lobes. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1943, 43, 
1619-1642.—The relative infrequency of bilateral 
blindness due to vascular or neoplastic lesions in 
both occipital lobes prompted the authors to report 
6 cases, 4 confirmed by autopsy and 1 by operation. 
Four cases were caused by vascular lesions and 2 by 
tumors. Bilateral blindness, not caused by changes 
in the media, choroid, retina, optic nerves, or chias- 
mal field, must be considered as due to bilateral 
lesions in the geniculocalcarine pathways, especially 
in the occipital lobes, or to psychic causes. The 
insidious onset and the masking by associated symp- 
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toms make early diagnosis difficult—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 910, 931, 932, 959, 991, 1029, 
1062, 1096. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


896. Albert, K. E., & Warden, C. J. The level 
of performance in the white rat. Science, 1944, 100, 
476.—An experimental group of 9 rats was daily fed 
1(+) glutamic acid (150 mg./day for 14 weeks and 
250 mg./day for the next 26 weeks) in order to de- 
termine the effect of the acid upon performance in a 
series of problem boxes. The problem boxes re- 
quired the. animal to step on releasing plates in a 
certain sequence; they varied in difficulty from 
1-plate boxes to 10-plate ones. Eight nonacid-fed 
rats, who were given the same experimental training, 
served as controls. The acid-fed group showed 
consistently better performance: all mastered the 
1- and 2-plate; ali but one, the 3-plate; and one 
successfully completed the 4- and 5-plate problems. 
In the control group, all solved the 1-plate; 4, the 
2-plate; and only 2, the 3-plate problem.—F. A. 
Mete (Connecticut). 


897. Felsinger, J. M. The generalization of ex- 
tinction effects within a habit pattern. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1944, 34, 477-485.—By means of a Lashley 
jumping apparatus, 13 rats were given training in 
2 visual discriminations presented in series requiring 
2 correct discriminations before reward. Visual 
discrimination I (horizontal and vertical black bar 
on a white background) established to the point of 
80% correct discrimination on 30 successive trials 
was combined with visual discrimination habit II 
(black circle on white background and white circle 
on black background) previously established to a 
criterion of 30 successive correct jumps. Then, on 
3 successive days, 30 control (combined) discrimina- 
tions were given to the criterion point following which 
the experimental series was run with a systematic 
5-step variation of the horizontal bar in the direc- 
tion of the position of the negative (vertical) bar; 
the stimuli for habit II were kept constant. Five 
cases showed generalization of extinction effects; 6 
cases presented both negative and positive experi- 
mental aims; 2 cases were totally negative. This 
eneralization effect was in the nature of a time 
increase in habit II, thus indicating the interrela- 
tionship of habits within the response pattern.— 
N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


898. Graham, D. T. Experimental transfer of 
conditioning in dogs. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34 
486-493.—“Transfer of conditioning was produced 
in four dogs by putting them through a two-stage 
conditioning process such that the unconditioned 
stimulus for the first stage was the conditioned stimu- 
lus for the second stage. During the first stage, 
conditioning of right hindleg flexion to the sound of 
a buzzer was established by the use of shock as 
the unconditioned stimulus. The second stage of 
training conditioned right foreleg flexion to the right 
hindleg shock. In one dog a light instead of a buzzer 
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was used, and contralateral flexions were condi- 
tioned. At the conclusion of this training, all 
animals responded to the conditioned stimulus of 
the first stage with the conditioned response of the 
second stage. Control groups, for which the possi- 
bility of learning either the first or second stage was 
not present, gave no transfer responses. Transfer 
thus did not occur unless both conditionings were 
established. In many cases, the transfer response 
occurred directly, without appearance of the postu- 
lated mediating response of the first stage.""— N. H. 
Pronko (Indiana). 

899. Graham, V., Jackson, T. A., Long, L., & 
Welch, L. Generalization of the concept of middle- 
ness. J. genet. Psychol., 1944, 65, 227-237.—Three 
groups of 25 school children each, at CA levels 7, 8, 
and 9, were presented in a series of training trials 
with 3 squares of varying area in randomized order, 
being rewarded only when the square of middle area 


was selected. Training continued until the child - 


made 12 consecutive correct choices; 19 subjects 
who did not reach this criterion in 100 trials were 
discarded. A critical series, consisting of circles 
varying in density of dots and of squares varying in 
both area and intensity, was then presented, and 
ali responses were rewarded. Subjects failing to 
respond correctly on all 12 test trials were retrained 
and retested a maximum of 3 times. ‘The results 
indicate that the ability to form a generalized con- 
cept of middleness increases between the ages of 
seven and nine years. A definite relationship be- 
tween the first choice in the critical series and later 
performance in this series was found.”—R. B. 
Ammons (Iowa). 

900. Hsiao, H. H. An experimental study of 
whole versus part methods of learning. Chin. J. 
educ. Psychol. Engl. Absir., 1940, 1, No. 2, 5-6.— 
Abstract. (See 15: 2542.). 

901. Johnson, D. M. Generalization of a scale 
of values by the averaging of practice effects. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1944, 34, 425-436.—T wo series of weights, 
with means of 37.5 and 82.5 grams respectively, 
were presented to 5 and 10 subjects respectively. 
“Alternate experimentation . . . and theorizing lead 
to an empirical equation between the magnitude of 
a weight and the central effect of judging the weight, 
and to a rational mathematical statement of the 
organization of the central effects of judging any 
series of objects into a scale of values. Computa- 
tions on the basis of these principles predict limens 
for a variety of two-category and four-category 
scales which agree rather well with the empirical 
values. The assumptions involved in this kind of 
research and the applicability of these principles and 
methods to judgments of other material are dis- 
cussed.” — N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


902. Jones, H. E., & Batalla, M. Transfer in 
children’s maze learning. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 
474-483.—An experiment designed to measure the 
transfer of training between a macro-maze (life-size 
alley maze) and a stylus maze of similar patterns 
was carried out at the University of California 
Institute of Child Welfare. The subjects, 73 pu- 
pils in high 6th and low 7th grades, were divided into 
two groups, identical in mean and SD for CA and 
not significantly different as to MA. One group 
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learned first the stylus maze, then the macro-maze. 
The reverse order was followed by the other group. 
“Average learning curves were practically identical 
in the training and transfer parts of the experiment. 
Each maze was learned in from nine to fourteen 
trials on the average, but with no demonstrable 
transfer effect.’’ The authors regard the results as 
“compatible with an interpretation of such learning 
as summative rather than configural, and as rela- 
tively mechanical rather than insightful.”"—E£. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 


903. Moore, K. Controlled tem tures and 
preliminary measures of motivation of the white rat. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 516-524.—Standards of 
maze performance for similar groups of white rats 
living under controlled temperatures of 55°, 75°, 
and 90° F. have been established in earlier experi- 
ments (see 17: 3715; 18: 2029). Original and re- 
learning ability showed reliable differences among 
the three groups, with rats in the 55° room showing 
best performance and those in the 90°, the poorest. 
The present experiment compared these measures 
with motivation, loss of weight, and number of grid 
crossings in a simple obstruction box. Significant 
differences were again obtained, the rats from the 
cold room averaging 29.5 crossings; those from the 
control room, 14.8; and those from the hot room, 8.1. 
Little or no correlation was found between total 
grid crossings and relearning for the rats in any one 
room. Significant differences were also found in the 
mean percent original weight retained during orig- 
inal maze learning between rats in the cold and con- 
trol rooms and the cold and hot rooms after the first 
two days, the same general trend being observed 
during relearning. ‘“‘It is concluded that, on the 
basis of the measures of motivation here reported, 
there is a difference in the motivational factors in- 
volved in maze behavior in the three rooms.”— 
N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


904. Prentice, W. C. H. The interruption of 
tasks. Psychol. Rev., 1944,51, 329-340.—The author 
examines some of the seemingly contradictory facts 
related to interruption of behavior and discusses 
experimental and theoretical devices for co-ordinat- 
ing them. To better the situation, it is suggested 
that more attention be given to the cognitive changes 
involved, since treatment in terms of motivational 
variables only has proved inadequate. It is held 
that there is a crucial need for studies “that explore 
the relations between objective variables and the 
intervening variables represented by Lewin’s life 
space."’—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


905. Thompson, M. E. Learning as a function 
of the absolute and relative amounts of work. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 506-515.—In an effort to 
determine the relationship between rate of learning 
and the absolute value of the amount of work in- 
volved in responding, 4 groups of rats were run in a 
learning problem consisting of a T-maze that re- 

uired the operation of levers at varying pressures. 

our different absolute weight values were used, the 
ratio between the weights required to depress the 
levers being kept constant (H/L = 1.5/1.0). Re- 
sults showed that increasing absolute weight values 
gave quicker learning, while the time data indicated 
no significant relationship between learning and time 


consumed in running the maze. These results are 
related to Hull’s deduction that, in an alternative 
response situation in which the temporal factor is 
equalized, animals will develop a preference for the 
response requiring less effort. They also indicate 
that this preference increases with increase in the 
absolute amount of work involved in the two re- 
sponses while their work ratio is held constant.— N. 
H. Pronko (Indiana). 


[See also abstracts 911, 923, 941, 965, 966, 973, 995, 
1039, 1047, 1057, 1061, 1066, 1084, 1087. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


906. Alekseenko, N. U. [The co-ordination of 
movements in the decapods.| Usp. sovrem. Biol., 
1943, 16, 139-146. 

907. Banus, M. G., Corman, H. H., Perlo, V. P., 
& Popkin, G. L. The sensitivity of the respirato 
center to hydrogen ion concentration. Amer. 7 
Physiol., 1944, 142, 121-130.—After excision of 
chemoreceptors in the experimental dogs, the authors 
studied the relations between blood conditions arti- 
ficially produced and alveolar air. A definite com- 
pensatory action was established and attributed to 
the respiratory center, which appeared to be sensi- 
tive to changes as small as .01 pH. The authors 


‘postulate two mechanisms in the respiratory center, 


one originating impulses caused by increased hydro- 
gen ion concentration and a second which responds 
to afferent reflex impulses. These mechanisms 
might act independently and additively and might 
be found either in the same or in separate cells.— 
T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


908. Barnes, T. C. Electrical potential of human 
skin, measured on the fingers. Amer. J. med. Sci., 
1944, 207, 550.—An average difference in potential 
was found between the finger tips of the right and 
the left hands. For 50 right-handed males this 
difference was 0.84 mv., positive on the right hand; 
37 of these were predominately positive on the right 
side. Twenty left-handed males had an average 
potential of 0.13 mv., positive on the right; 6 of 
these were predominately positive on the left and 5 
were isoelectric. Some other factors related to skin 
potential are mentioned, such as the effects of circu- 
lation and pressure.—S. R. Hathaway (Minnesota). 


909. Bitterman, M. E. Behavior disorder as a 
function of the relative strength of antagonistic re- 
sponse-tendencies. Psychol. Rev., 1944, 51, 375-378. 
—Sears and Hovland’s hypothesis, i. e., ‘‘the probabil- 
ity of blockage as a reaction to conflict increases with 
the approach of the strengths of the conflicting 
responses to equality,’’ appears to be significant for 
the understanding of conflict situations (see 15: 
2569). Examination of the literature (26 titles) by 
the writer demonstrates the significance of this 
equivalence hypothesis “for situations in which 
more marked behavior disorders have been re- 
ported.”—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

910. Browman, L. G., & Browman, A. A. Effect 
of retinal extracts on growth of blinded male rats. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1944, $7, 171-173.— 
Ablation of both eyes of the rat retards the rate of 
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growth and age of sexual maturity. It is possible 
that the eyes, either by humoral mechanism or 
nervous connection, influence the hypophysis, which, 
in turn, influences growth and releases gonadotrophic 
substances. In this paper the authors show that 
male rats, with both eyes removed at the age of 
weaning and thereafter injected regularly with a 
saline extract of bovine retinae, grow and mature 
sexually at a rate that is only slightly retarded. 
In contrast, blind rats that were injected either with 
carotene, extract of ether, or extract of posterior 
hypophysis were retarded by the same amount 
as blind rats receiving placebo injections. It is con- 
cluded that extracts of retinae injected into blind 
rats greatly reduce the amount of growth retarda- 
tion and delay of sexual maturity.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 


911. Crespi, L. P. Amount of reinforcement and 
level of performance. Psychol. Rev., 1944, 51, 341- 
357.—Hull’s treatment of quantitative variation of 
incentive and performance is subjected to criticism 
and amplification in the light of results obtained in a 
recent series of experiments by the writer. There 
are many shortcomings’ in the investigations from 
which Hull cites data for his arguments. Ap- 

raisal of these experiments led the writer to reject 
ull’s strength-of-conditioning explanation of the 
effects of incentive variation upon action. As an 
alternative, the writer presents a theory grounded 
upon emotional drive—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


912. Dobzhansky, T. What is heredity? Science, 
1944, 100, 406.—The author argues against employ- 


ing the word heredity in the sense, frequently used, 


which implies that the inherited aspects of organisms 
are fixed and unalterable—F. A. Mote Siciian 
ticut). 

913. Emery, F. E. The statistical analysis of the 
knee-jerk. Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 141, 64-70.— 
Records were made on the knee-jerk amplitude of 
1,256 subjects under normal conditions, sensory 
stimuli, tension reinforcement, and problem solving. 
The resulting data were analyzed for means, per- 
centage change from normal, coefficients of varia- 
tion, significant ratios, median, range, and inter- 
correlations. The analyses were fractionated for 
purposes of comparing male medical students, male 
dental students, and female medical students. 
Wide variability was found under the normal con- 
dition, and the correlations between reinforcing 
conditions were significant and positive but were 
not high between the normal condition and any 
other conditions. The means of male medical and 
dental students were quite close, but the means for 
women (under the various conditions) were sig- 
nificantly higher. The writer takes this fact to 
indicate a more general hypersensitivity of the reflex 
in women.—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


914. Foltz, E. E., Jung, F. T., & Cisler, L. E. 
The effect of some internal factors on human work 
output and recovery. Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 141, 
641-646.—Seven human subjects performed double 
work periods on a bicycle ergometer, and the quo- 
tient obtained by dividing 100 times the second 
work done by the first work done was used as a 
measure of recovery. Before each work period the 
subjects gave estimates of feeling tone, and records 
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were kept of each subject’s amount of sleep and the 

riod covered by sleep for the previous 24 hours. 

y combining the results of the two work periods, 
it was found that the percentage of recovery cor- 
related —.53 with the total work output, the other 
measures producing lower correlations. The per- 
centage of recovery correlated —.62 with the first 
work output. Feeling tone showed a correlation of 
—.25 with the total work output and .00 with re- 
covery.—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


915. French, J.W. A comparison of finger tremor 
with the galvanic skin reflex and pulse. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1944, 34, 494-505.—Four men and one 
woman were employed as subjects in an experi- 
mental situation involving simultaneous photo- 
graphic recording of finger tremor, palmar skin 
resistance, and pulse taken from the left hand, in an 
effort to find out if finger tremor shows differential 
response under various behavior conditions. The 
procedure provided for five situations: (a) four 
3-second squeezes by the right hand on a hand 
dynamometer; (0) 10 finger-reaction-time tests; (c) 
mental multiplication of 8 pairs of 2-digit numbers, 
with answer to be given out loud; (d) a single loud 
noise stimulus; and (e) rest periods. The amount 
of tremor was found to rise rapidly after a loud 
noise as well as for the RT stimulus, but with slower 
latency in the hand dynamometer situation. During 
mental multiplication, amount of tremor tended to 
decrease but rose before the answer was given. 
No consistency appeared in the pulse readings, but 
skin resistance was found to decrease rapidly with a 
latency of about 2 seconds in the dynamometer 
situation. The tremor is believed to be independent 
of GSR and to vary more with the situation, ap- 
pearing to distinguish between some types of mental 
processes.— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


916. Groat, R. A., Magoun, H. W., Dey, F. L., & 
Windle, W. F. Functional alterations in motor and 
supranuclear mechanisms in experimental concus- 
sion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 141, 117-127.—In 
studying effects of head injuries, the authors em- 
ployed two types of concussion on cats. By ac- 
tivating electrodes placed in delimited parts of the 
brain, threshold changes and recovery of designated 
centers were studied. ‘‘Concussional alterations in 
function set in at the moment concussion was pro- 
duced and functional recovery occurred gradually. 
A brief . . . excitatory effect on motor neurons, 
apparently correlated with decreased thresholds, 
was sometimes observed upon concussion.’”’ Com- 
parisons were made of the two types of concussion 
used, and differential recovery rates of the functions 
studied are presented.—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


917. Guttman, S. A., & Cattell, M. Efficiency of 
muscle contraction following tetanic stimulation. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1944, 57, 209-211.— 
Using double sartorius muscle preparations from 
frogs, the authors determined the twitch tension and 
initial heat developed by contraction during a period 
closely following tetanic stimulation. When en- 
hancement of the foregoing measures occurred, 
there was at first a small drop in efficiency which was 
very soon followed by a rise above the initial level. 
As enhancement subsided, efficiency gradually 
dropped, reaching the pre-tetanic level in about 30 
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minutes. When post-tetanic depression of twitch 
tension and initial heat occurred, there was a small 
increase in efficiency, followed by gradual return to 
pre-tetanic values. Since changes in efficiency are 
small in comparison with changes in twitch tension, 
it is not believed that they could account for the 
observed alterations in muscular contraction.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 

918. Hellebrandt, F. A. Postural adjustments in 
convalescence and rehabilitation. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 243-246.—There seems to 
be no known relation between posture and con- 
valescence and rehabilitation in cases other than 
those directly involving locomotor or nervous sys- 
tems. Several problems are posed which would have 
direct bearing on this relation and whose solutions 
would clarify some of the existing uncritical data. 
Extensive bibliography.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 

919. Hemingway, A. Cold sweating in motion 
sickness. Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 141, 172-175.— 
This Air Corps study indicates that sweating with- 
out an adequate thermal stimulus is an indicator or 
precursor of airsickness. Such changes are pro- 
duced by motion involving alteration of linear and 
centrifugal accelerations. The galvonometric method 
used to measure sweating is sensitive more to onset 
than to changes near maximum, but it is the time of 
onset which is the reliable indicator of oncoming 
motion sickness. ‘‘There appears to be no useful 
physiological purpose in cold sweating and the 
mechanism is probably part of a primitive defense 
reaction.” —T7. G. Andrews (Chicago). 

920. Karpovitch, P. V., & Millman, N. Energy 
expenditure in swi Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 
142, 140-144.—Measuring oxygen debt of 24 sub- 
jects in a standard swimming test with various 
strokes, the authors found that swimming at speeds 
higher than 2 ft./sec. is a vigorous exercise, raising 
metabolism to more than 10 times its basal rate. 
Variations between individuals is greater at lower 
than at higher speeds. The strokes arranged in 
their order of increasing energy cost are: crawl, back, 
breast, and side.—T. é Andrews (Chicago). 

921. Mettler, F. A. Physiologic effects of bilat- 
eral simultaneous frontal lesions in the primate. J. 
comp. Neurol., 1944, 81, 105-136.—This is a detailed 
account of the disturbances of motor functions in 
monkeys (chiefly rhesus) resulting from simul- 
taneous ablation of symmetrically situated areas of 
the frontal cerebral cortex. The lesions involve 
areas 4, 6, 8, 11, and 12 (Broadman). No training 
or specific learned responses are involved.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 

922. Nickerson, J. L., & Curtis, H. J. The de- 
sign of the ballistocardiograph.. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1944, 142, 1-11.—The authors report an experi- 
mental and theoretical study of the ballistocardio- 
graph, an instrument designed to measure the move- 
ments of the body which result from the heart beat. 
—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 

923. Roberts, J. A. Intelligence and season of 
conception. Brit. med. J., 1944, 1, 320-322.—Re- 
sults from a study on 3,361 children are significantly 
against the hypothesis that season of conception 
influences intelligence, and the author therefore 
favors the alternative explanation—that intelligence 
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influences season of conception——D. Schneider 
(Wisconsin). 

924. Ryan, A. H., & Ranseen, E.L. Palmar skin 
resistance (P.S.R.) during a standard period of 
controlled muscular activity as a measure of phys- 
ical fitness and fatigue. Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 
142, 68-79.—The authors used a bicycle ergometer 
under standardized work conditions and measured 
P.S.R. with a modified Wheatstone bridge and 
vacuum tube voltmeter. Eighteen subjects were 
divided into 3 groups, and daily measures were made 
for 5 days each week over a 6-week period. Large 
drops in P.S.R. occurred with the onset of wor 
When alternate rest periods were used, P.S.R. rose 
during rest and dropped with work. The correla- 
tion coefficient between day-to-day changes in 
P.S.R. and working capacity was negative and sig- 
nificantly high. Large sleep loss produced marked 
increase in P.S.R. at beginning of work. ‘The level 
of palmar skin resistance measured near the end of 
one minute of work under constant conditions of 
speed and load, constituting a standard work stress, 
is related to fatigue and physical fitness.’-—T. G. 
Andrews (Chicago). 

925. Scott, W. L., & Parks, J. W. Working 
capacity after thyroidectomy. Brit. J. industr. Med., 
1944, 1, 176-178.—A study of 105 cases of thyroidec- 
tomy in post-office workers between 1929 and 1943 
shows that, of the 79.1% of cases in which death or 
retirement did not take place, working capacity was 
not inferior to that of normal individuals.—M. E£. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

926. Spiegel, E. A., Oppenheimer, M. J., Henny, 
G. C., & Wycis, H. T. Experimental production of 
motion sickness. War Med., Chicago, 1944, 6, 283- 
290.—The authors describe a relatively simple 
rotating-tilting machine which produces motion 
sickness within 8 minutes in 75% of unselected 
subjects. Rotation combined with sagittal move- 
ments of the head or body revealed high suscep- 
tibility. Rotation combined with frontal head 
movements in addition to sagittal movements was 
effective in nearly all persons. tic fixation of an 
object participating in all head movements di- 
minished the incidence of motion sickness as com- 
pared with watching a stationary object. A tenta- 
tive explanation for the absence of nystagmus in 
seasickness is advanced. Typical illusions of spatial 
orientation were produced without the vegetative 
symptoms of motion sickness, thereby indicating 
that the two mechanisms are rather independent. 
Motion sickness may be elicited not only by stimula- 
tion of the maculae but also by stimulation of the 
cristae ampullares.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

927. Strandskov, H. H. Human genetics and 
anthropology. Science, 1944, 100, 570-571.—In an- 
swer to the view which questions the existence of 
physiological and response differences between indi- 
viduals that are apparently genetically determined, 
the author lists some differences (color blindness, 
hemophilia, certain ataxias, metabolic differences, 
inherited differences in taste, etc.) which are in- 
herited and which may be characteristics of races. 
— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

928. Taylor, C. Some properties of maximal and 
submaximal exercise with reference to physio- 
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logical variation and the measurement of exercise 
tolerance. Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 142, 200-212.— 
Using 31 subjects and test-retest observations on a 
treadmill, the experimenter obtained various physio- 
logical measurements, and studies of the sources of 
variation in these measurements and their validity 
as indicators of fitness were made. From the statis- 
tical analyses, a battery of tests is established which 
may be used satisfactorily to predict fitness and 
exercise tolerance.—T7. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


929. Taylor, H. L., & Brozek, J. Evaluation of 
fitness. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 
216-222.—The term fitness generally covers two 
fields which overlap and are frequently confused. 
One deals with occupational work capacity; the 
other assesses the ability to withstand physical and 
biological stresses. The authors are primarily con- 
cerned with the latter. They first consider the 
problem of standardization of fitness tests and then 
review “tests of cardiovascular, respiratory, and 
metabolic processes, motor performance, sensory 
and intellective functions, and emotional state.”’— 
C. G. Mueller (Brown). 

930. Thorne, F. C. The inheritance of shyness 
in dogs. J. genet. Psychol., 1944, 65, 275-279.— 
“Analysis of the genetic data concerning an experi- 
mental group of 178 dogs, used in a study of ap- 
proach and withdrawal behavior [see 15: 21541, 
reveals that a sampling error was responsible for 
the abnormally high percentage of shy animals re- 
ported in the experiment. Of 82 shy animals, 43 
or 52 per cent were descendants of an exceedingly 
shy Bassett hound who was known as a fear-biter. 
Fifty-nine descendants of this shy dog were traced 
and 43 or 73 per cent were also shy, unfriendly 
animals. It is suggested that this excessive shyness 
is caused by the inheritance of a dominant charac- 
teristic and is therefore unsusceptible to modification 
through learning and training.”—R. B. Ammons 
(leuk 

931. Thorne, F. H. Simple equipment for de- 
termining ocular-muscle efficiency. Amer. J. Oph- 
thal., 1944, 27, 1283-1284.—A simple, compact, and 
convenient eye screen with a mounted Maddox rod 
and holder for square prisms is recommended for 
routine muscle-balance tests—D. J. Shaad (Dur- 
ham, N. C.). 

932. Wells, H. S. Acoustic alterations of post- 
contraction hypertonus in limb muscles of normal 
man. Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 141, 486-487.— 
Acoustic stimuli (60-4096 cycles and above 30 
decibels) are shown to alter the postcontraction 
hypertonus of human limb muscles. Monaural 
stimulation augments the contralateral and in- 
hibits the ipsilateral extensor tonus. Flexor tonus 
is reversely affected.—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


933. Young, P.T. Studies of food preference, ap- 
petite and dietary habit. I. Running activity and 
dietary habit of the rat in relation to food preference. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1944, 37, 327-370.—Under 24- 
hour food deprivation, rats were trained to run to 
food reward (one group to sugar, the other to wheat), 
to eat briefly, and then to return to the starting box. 
The number of runs made during a fixed 15-minute 

iod was taken as the measure of learning. Wide 
individual differences made group comparisons 
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uncertain, but it appeared that the wheat-incentive 
rats were more active, in spite of the fact that 
previous experiments have established the rat’s 
preference for sugar. Pre- or post-feeding of the 
animals under similar conditions leads to a gradual 
approach to satiation for wheat or sugar. When rats 
trained under similar conditions are allowed a choice 
and are partially ‘‘satiated upon one food, they will 
not work (run) to continue eating it, but if another 
food is available, they may work with moderate and 
increasing activity to obtain that other food.” 
This is cited as evidence for the existence of partial 
hungers.— L. I. O'Kelly (U. S. Army). 


934. Young, P. T. Studies of food preference, 
appetite and dietary habit. II. Group self-selection 
maintenance as a method in the study of food prefer- 
ences. J. comp. Psychol., 1944, 37, 371-391.—Ap- 

aratus and technique are described for housing rats 

in cages so arranged that animals may select and 
balance their diet from separate food containers 
presenting the individual components of an ade- 
quate diet. Results indicated that animals “were 
able to select and balance a diet which maintained 
normal growth, health, vigor and activity.” After 
20 days of keeping the dietary components in fixed 
positions, they were shifted at random daily for 20 
days. No evidence was obtained of any differences 
in intake or maintenance, indicating that position 
habits were of secondary importance and that 
preferences were established in such a way that 
adequate diets could be maintained.—L. J. O'Kelly 

Army). 


[See also abstracts 858, 859, 861, 862, 866, 868, 870, 
872, 874, 875, 879, 881, 882, 885, 886, 888, 896, 901, 
903, 905, 940, 945, 950, 967, 982, 1024, 1029, 1055, 
1062, 1064, 1081, 1091, 1094, 1097. ] 
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935. Miihl, A. M. © Identification—projection— 
domination. Med. Wom. J., 1943, 50, 219-228.— 
Three unconscious processes which must be recog- 
nized in psychotherapy are identification, projec- 
tion, and domination. [Illustrative cases are dis- 
cussed. In all cases of unreasonable antagonisms, 
dislikes, or compulsive attachments to others, there 
is an identification process. Projection is accom- 
panied by a definite rejection of ideas and is seen to 
the greatest extent in behavior problems and indi- 
viduals with paranoid trends. Domination, in- 
volving a dominator and an unconsciously dependent 
person, is not necessarily associated with mental 
disorder, but it is crippling in a psychological sense.— 
E. B. Brody (Yale). 


936. Weijl,S. Theoretical and practical aspects of 
psychoanalytic therapy of problem drinkers. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1944, 5, 200-211.—Psychoanalytic 
treatment can help neutralize the alcoholic’s in- 
feriority feeling, diminish and sublimate the latent 
homosexual drives. Theory encourages the forma- 
tion of groups, as ‘“‘the inferiority feeling of the 
alcoholic versus the abstainer, leader, father whom 
he must promise to obey, is replaced by the brotherly 
help of old alcoholics.’”’ Analyses of alcoholics show 
that in “many cases alcohol replaced the desired 
milk, and the latter in its turn substitutes for the 
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mother in a symbolic way.”—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


[See also abstracts 947, 1053, 1105] 
FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


937. Anderson, D. The place of the lay therapist 
in the treatment of alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1944, 5, 257-266.—“‘Rapport can be, and 
often is, instantaneous when a former alcoholic 
acts as therapist. What the layman lacks in tech- 
nique and understanding can be supplied by train- 
ing and supported by the continuous help and super- 
vision of the psychologist, the physician, and the 
psychiatrist. What cannot be supplied is his kin- 
ship with the compulsive drinker.”"’ The selection, 
training, and use of lay therapists are outlined.—W. 
L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

938. Bales, R. F. The therapeutic role of Alco- 
holics Anonymous as seen by a sociologist. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1944, 5, 267-278.—The program 
facilitates breaking through the psychosocial isola- 
tion of the confirmed addict, which is the chief 
barrier to success of any sort of treatment. The 
job of attacking the fixation on drinking and replac- 
ing it with a set of effective inhibitions, through 
social and religious means, is done more effectively 
and economically by Alcoholics Anonymous than 
by any other present therapeutic agency.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

939. Ballard, S. L, & Miller, H. J. Neuropsy- 
chiatry at a Royal Air Force centre. Brit. med. J/., 
1944, 2, 40-43.—‘‘Two thousand consecutive cases 
at a R.A.F. neuropsychiatric centre are analyzed 
into diagnostic groups, and the organic and psycho- 
logical cases briefly discussed. Among the points 
raised are the high incidence of affective disorders 
and the role of predisposition, the importance of 
psychological factors in surgical treatment, psy- 
chiatric aspects of malingering, and the Value of 
rehabilitation in psychoneurotic cases.”” Analytic 
tables are presented.—D. Schneider (Wisconsin). 

940. Brantway, H. Pathologie de _ |’instinct. 
(Pathology of instinct.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1943, 
10, No. 4.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
According to a classification of “‘definite and perfectly 
distinct” instincts (ranging from destructiveness to 
credence), perverted and disoriented personalities 
may be viewed as instinctual disorders—H. D. 
Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

941. Carlson, A. J. The conditioned-refiex ther- 
apy of alcohol addiction. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1944, 5, 212—-215.—As the conditioned-reflex therapy 
appears to depend for a good deal of its effect upon 
social therapy and psychotherapy and even appears 
to include some lying to the patient, it seems in- 
accurate to ascribe any special merit to it—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

942. Craigie, H. B. Two years of military psy- 
chiatry in the Middle East. Brit. med. J., 1944, 2, 
105-109.—An account of the organization and 
development of psychiatric service in the Middle 
East is given, with a discussion of the incidence of 
psychiatric breakdown, etiological factors, types of 
clinical cases encountered, the treatment, and results 
of treatment.—D. Schneider (Wisconsin). 


943. DeWitt, H. B. Family care as the focus for 
social case-work in a state mental hospital. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 28, 602-631.—The rationale of 
family-care placement in the treatment of the 
mentally ill is discussed. The role of the social 
worker is seen as essential in such treatment and 
different from that of the psychiatrist—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


944. Doll, E. A. Etiology of mental deficiency. 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1944, 41, 129-137.—The author 
suggests that the designation ‘endogenous’ be ap- 
plied to that type of mental deficiency representing 
familial transmission in general accordance with 
Mendelian principles, while ‘exogenous’ deficiency 
may represent all other causes. These concepts are 
considered helpful in diagnosis, classification, and 
training. “Obviously, the study of symptoms in 
relation to their causes advances by a process of 
reciprocal evaluation.”—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati 
Public Schools). 

945. Essen-Miller, E. Psychiatrische Unter- 
suchungen an einer Serie von Zwillingen. (Psy- 
chiatric study of a group of twins.) Copenhagen: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1941. Pp. 200.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen.] Inquiries were made 
covering approximately 10,000 mental patients to 
find out whether any given patient was a twin. 
Among the 8,586 replies, 179 were positive. Of this 
group, 69 were like-sex twins. It was judged on the 
basis of physical similarities that 21 of these were 
monozygotic. The study is concerned primarily 
with this group. Of 11 patients in the schizophrenic 
group, 5 of the twin partners were also psychotic, 
though the psychosis was seldom schizophrenia. 


‘However, the individual symptoms of the twins were 


often similar. For this group, all pairs of twins were 
judged to be characterologically abnormal. Of: the 
remaining 10 cases, no twin partner was psychotic 
but 3 were classed as abnormal in character. Ex- 
tensive bibliography.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


946. Feldberg, T. M., & Rosenberg, S. J. The 

chiatric social worker in an army station hos- 
pital. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 28, 586-595.—The 
psychiatric social worker must be adept at history 
taking and frequently must administer individual 
intelligence and Rorschach tests. Because of the 
heavy individual load, psychotherapy is limited. 
Areas of successful treatment are outlined and the 
chief means of gaining quick and adequate rapport 
reviewed.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


947. Foxe, A. N. The panoramic position of 
psychiatry. 2. Psychosomatic medicine, psycho- 
therapy, hypnotism, shock therapy. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1944, 100, 584-597.—The history and possible 
future of psychosomatic medicine are reviewed with 
emphasis on the nature of the resistances against 
accepting psychogenic causation in disease. Active 
psychotherapy aiming at direct treatment is com- 
pared with the more passive psychoanalysis which 
aims to discover the causes of difficulties rather than 
their treatment. Psychoanalysis is also compared 
with hypnosis; it is suggested that an increase in 
our understanding of the bases of hypnosis might 
prove useful in as up analyses. Psychosomatic 
medicine (possibly), hypnosis, psychotherapy, and 
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shock therapy are classed as reparative, not analytic, 
therapies.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

948. Freeman, W. J. Prefrontal lobotomy in 
schizophrenia. Inst. of Living, 1944, No. 12, 495— 
502.—The author, using 170 psychopathological 
cases from five diagnostic groupings, describes and 
favorably evaluates one modification of the Moniz 
psychosurgical procedure. More than half of the 
schizophrenics are usefully occupied, with only one 
in seven institutionalized. The salient character- 
istic of postoperative patients is the marked loss in 
self-consciousness; seven abbreviated case histories 
are illustrative. Brief reference is made to histo- 
logical study of necropsic tissue with emphasis 
placed upon the disruption of thalamo-frontal- 
cortical tracts. This operative technique is recom- 
mended only as a last resort in therapeutic effort.—- 
L. A. Pennington (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

949. Gillespie, R. D. Psychological medicine 
and the family doctor. Brit. med. J., 1944, 2, 263- 
268.—The advantage of more training in medical 
schools in the psychological aspects of disease is 
stressed. The history of the patient, which should 
be a history not only of his physical symptoms but 
also of his life as an individual, is both a means of 
diagnosis and the foundation of treatment. It still 
happens that a physical diagnosis covers a funda- 
mentally psychogenic condition, e.g., amnesia and 
rheumatism. The term psychosomatic medicine 
also covers conditions which have a_ peripheral 
pathology of structure but in which psychological 
factors are important determinants, as in some cases 
of asthma and certain skin diseases. The advantage 
of the family doctor lies in his good working knowl- 
edge of human nature and in his capacity for allaying 
anxiety. He is in a particularly good position to 
apply suggestion, the simplest form of psycho- 
therapy, in treating psychological ill-health due to 
constitutional or situational factors—D. Schneider 
(Wisconsin). 

950. Goldstein, K. Physiological aspects of 
convalescence and rehabilitation following central 
nervous system injuries. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1944, 3, 255—265.—The questions to be kept 
in the foreground in considering problems of re- 
habilitation are whether, and in what degree, the 
disturbance of performance can be reversed; what 
can be done to promote spontaneous restoration; and, 
if a full restitution is not to be expected, how should 
one proceed with retraining. The author considers 
the origin and classification of symptoms in brain 
damage and then discusses the procedure of rehabili- 
tation in relation to the various forms of symptoms, 
including under this discussion the rehabilitation in 
impairment of general performance capacity, special 
performance capacity, and capacity for abstractions. 
—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 

951. Gregg, A. Whatis psychiatry? Brit. med. J., 
1944, 1, 550-553.—Psychiatry is distinguished from 
neurology and psychoanalysis, and the overlapping 
is indicated. Comment is made on the usual narrow- 
ing of the field of psychiatry by definition for con- 
venience of condensation, and emphasis is placed on 
the wide scope of psychiatry. The importance of 
sychiatric disorders in functional disturbances has 
or a long time been neglected, although stress on 
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the whole personality is now gaining recognition in 

allied fields. The need for research in psychiatry, 
lus adequate facilities for treatment and care, is 

indicated.—D. Schneider (Wisconsin). 

952. Henderson, D. K., & Gillespie, R. D. A 
text-book of psychiatry for students and practition- 
ry (6th ed.) London: Oxford, 1944. Pp. xii + 719. 

.00. 

953. Jellinek, E.M. Notes on the first half year’s 

iences at the Yale Plan Clinics. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1944, 5, 279-302.—The activities of 
the guidance clinics for inebriates at Hartford and 
New Haven, Conn., founded in March 1944, are 
described. Case data are presented, from which the 
author draws implications for further clinical work. 
—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

954. Kant, O. The evaluation of prognostic 
criteria in schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 
100, 598-605.—Prognosis should be based on the 
total clinical picture, not on isolated signs. In 
schizophrenia, the less schizophrenic the clinical 
picture, the personality of the patient, or his heredity, 
the more favorable is the prognosis. Of these three, 
the nature and development of the clinical picture 
is most important. In general, uniformity of be- 
havior and symptomatology is a good sign, although 
variation in these does not imply the opposite if the 
variation occurs in a confused, excited period. Hence 
the presence of manic-depressive characteristics is 
encouraging. Favorable response to sodium amytal, 
acute onset, an extraverted prepsychotic personality, 
and a pyknic body build are all favorable indicators. 
The author stresses the difficulties involved in 
evaluating symptoms.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


955. Keith, H. M., Essex, H. E., & Schlotthauer, 
C. F. Convulsions experimentally produced in dogs. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1944, 68, 265-268.—The 
purpose of this experiment was to discover a satis- 
factory method for producing in animals a series of 
spontaneous convulsive seizures such as occur in 
patients suffering from epilepsy. The main method 
of attack was that of freezing certain areas of the 
cerebral cortex. Convulsions were produced by this 
method in 82% of the animals who were operated on 
twice (freezing agent applied to both left and right 
hemispheres) and in 52% of those operated on only 
once (left hemisphere). The results obtained when 
other substances were applied to the brain are also 
given.— L. Long (College of the City of New York). 


956. Kerschbaumer, L. A schizophrenic’s knowl- 
edge of himself. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 65— 
66.—-The author presents an intelligent schizo- 
phrenic’s brief but accurate description of his symp- 
toms.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


957. Lamont, M. A follow-up study of six 
stammerers. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 
136.—Abstract. 

958. Marcovitz, E., & Myers, H. J. The mari- 
huana addict in the Army. War Med., Chicago, 
1944, 6, 382-391.—Marihuana addiction is deter- 
mined by both socioeconomic and personality factors. 
Of the 35 men studied, 34 were Negroes. All had 
extremely poor socioeconomic backgrounds and 
work records. They had always lived on the fringe 
of society, lacking roots or any technic for attaining 
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socially acceptable satisfactions. The theme of their 
personality was a feeling of futility based on class 
and caste, a hostile world to be met by unending 
search for primitive sensual pleasure, depressive 
and paranoid trends with compensatory feelings of 
superiority, and neurotic repetition of situations 
leading to punishment. Marihuana relieved the 
intolerable anxiety and magnified their image in 
relation to the world. The distinctive feature is the 
combination of overwhelming anxiety and the spe- 
cific effect of the drug in transforming reality. These 
addicts are unusable in the Army, and they lower 
morale. Specific government institutions of the 
colony type with indeterminate commitment are 
recommended.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

959. Michaelson, I. C. Ocular manifestations of 
neuroses commonly found among soldiers. Brit. 
med. J., 1943, 2, 538-541.—Various conditions have 
been observed to arise in and around the eye as a 
result of hysteria and chronic anxiety. The most 
frequent are defective day vision, defective night 
vision, asthenopia, diplopia, headache, photophobia, 
spots before the eyes, and epiphora, all of which are 
found in organic conditions. Treatment, in addition 
to investigation of symptoms and possible organic 
disorder, should include investigation of the pa- 
tient’s personality. About ten points of inquiry 
along this line are mentioned. The various condi- 
tions are treated separately, and the therapeutic 
measures used are described briefly—D. Schneider 
(Wisconsin). 

960. Myerson, A. The treatment of alcohol addic- 
tion in relation to the prevention of inebriety. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1944, 5, 189-199.—All 


. therapies require enthusiastic co-operation, the wish 


to get well, and the desire to be treated, and nearly 
all therapies at present have equally good recovery 
rates. “It is not unlikely that alcohol addiction 
really rests on a pharmacological idiosyncrasy 
rather than a psychological peculiarity.” As alco- 
holism is also a social disease, “society must wish 
ardently to be cured; unless a dominant social atti- 
tude is established toward inebriety, there will 
certainly be no prevention of it and the treatment of 
the individual case will be correspondingly difficult.” 
—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Ressevel. 


961. Nichols, L. A. Neuroses in native African 
troops. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 862-868.—Cases to 
illustrate various forms of hysteria and phobic 
states are reviewed to show diagnosis and treatment 
of troops, chiefly Basutos, with strong family and 
tribal ties. It is most important to have a thorough 
knowledge of their environmental and cultural back- 
ground in order to treat native troops——W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

962. Perlson, J. The dilemma of the etiological 
concepts of mental and organic diseases. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1944, 100, 606-612.—There is no line 
between functional and organic disorders. The 
medical profession needs to refrain from hiding its 
ignorance under such terms as ‘constitutionally in- 
ferior’ and ‘psychobiological’ and needs to increase 
its knowledge as to the interaction of mind and body. 
— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

963. Rice, K. K. Regular forty to fifty day cycle 
of psychotic behavior in a 14 year old boy. Arch. 
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Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1944, 51, 478-480.— 
Over a period of 8} months, the constancy and 
specificity of behavior cycles were studied in a boy 
suffering from a psychosis of manic-depressive type. 
Within a period from 40 to 50 days, he went from a 
manic to a depressed state through a short interval 
of normal behavior. These cycles recurred regu- 
larly, the changes being at first abrupt and later 
becoming more gradual. No relationship between 
these changes and the functioning of endocrine 
— could be established—F. Wyatt (McLean 
ospital). 

964. Scott, P. D., & Mallinson, P. Hysterical 
sequelae of injuries. Brit. med. J., 1944, 1, 450-453. 
—‘“Where symptoms persist, although there is no 
longer any evidence of organic disease, the possibility 
of hysterical prolongation is seldom overlooked. 
But where abnormal physical signs persist despite 
thorough and rational treatment (especially if the 
signs are definite and striking), psychogenic factors 
are apt to be overlooked. This neglect, with the 
resulting delay in diagnosis, may be due in part to 
the relative rarity of conversion symptoms in this 
war compared with the last.” Decline in incidence 
over the period is due to many factors, including 
preconceived ideas of medical men and the failure 
to recognize early symptoms. Six cases are de- 
scribed, with distinct physical signs hysterically 
produced or maintained, exhibiting prolonged con- 
valescence. Prognosis is believed to depend very 
largely on the personality setting in which the 
hysterical symptoms occur. It is important to 
distinguish between the lay connotation of the term 
hysteria and the stricter psychological meaning.— 
D. Schneider (Wisconsin). 

965. Shadel, C. A. Aversion treatment of alcohol 
addiction. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1944, 5, 216-228. 
—The techniques involved in the conditioned-re- 
flex establishment of an aversion to alcohol are de- 
scribed in detail, including pretreatment, group 
therapy involved in having patients talk over their 
results, and follow-up devices.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

966. Slater, P. Scores of different types of 
neurotics on tests of intelligence. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1945, 35, 40-42.—Obsessionals, men with miscel- 
laneous neuroses, anxiety states, and hysterias (25 
men in each group) were tested with Progressive 
Matrices, Cattell IIA and IIB, and the Shipley 
Vocabulary Test. It was found that men suffering 
from obsessional neuroses tended to be more intel- 
ligent than those suffering from other neuroses, but 
there were no significant differences between the 
other groups. Thus it is demonstrated that neurotics 
are heterogeneous as regards intelligence—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 

967. Stieglitz, E. J. [Ed.] Geriatric medicine; 

osis and ement of disease in the agi 
and in the aged. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1943. 
Pp. xix + 887. $10.00. 

968. Todd, J. W. The chronic medical case in 
the army. Brit. med. J., 1944, 1, 19-20.—Many 
— called chronic medical cases are suffering 
rom psychological disabilities, and too often the 
seriousness of the condition is minimized. Fre- 
quently a soldier is discharged for his physical 
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symptom when a psychological defect is the main 
cause of his disability. These disorders cause more 
serious military disability than do most of the 
chronic organic diseases found in soldiers. The 
problem of disposal of these men is discussed.—D. 
Schneider (Wisconsin). 


969. Wenger, P. History of a drinking habit in 
400 inmates of a penal institution; with special 
consideration of personality and prognosis. JN. Y. 
St. J. Med., 1944, 44, 1898-1904.—This is a study of 
400 excessive alcoholics in a state prison (about one 
half the prison population). Among the facts 
brought out are the following: The group was rela- 
tively young and without chronic alcoholic deteriora- 
tion. The great majority were psychopaths of 
average or dull mentality. They usually began 
drinking in their teens through social occasions or 
general environment, and 10 to 20 years elapsed 
before major offenses were committed. Their 
crimes were characterized by violence against per- 
sons, completely disproportionate to their demeanor 
when sober. Inferiority and insecurity feelings 
may determine the kind of sociability which initiates 
the alcoholic, but whether he continues depends on 
his personality, plus a physiological inclination to 
alcohol. As to prognosis, the enforced abstinence 
in the institution is a wholesome prerequisite for 
other treatment, although it may not effect basic 
changes. If, after discharge, alcoholics could be 
guided to acquire the ability to lead a social life with 
adequate emotional outlets, their prognosis might 
be favorable.-—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 843, 864, 869, 909, 918, 935, 936, 
971, 972, 973, 997, 1003, 1009, 1015, 1018, 1021, 
1027, 1067, 1068, 1078, 1082, 1088, 1093, 1096, 
1101, 1102, 1105. 
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970. Cattell, R. B. “Parallel proportional pro- 
files” and other principles for determining the choice 
of factors by rotation. Psychometrika, 1944, 9, 267- 
283.—The choosing of a set of factors likely to corre- 

nd to the real psychological unitary traits in a 
situation usually reduces to finding a satisfactory 
rotation in a Thurstone centroid analysis. Seven 
principles, three of which are new, are described 
whereby rotation may be determined and/or judged. 
It is argued that the most fundamental i . hy prin- 
ciple of ‘“‘parallel proportional profiles” “simul- 
taneous simple structure.” A aotineiiial proof 
of the uniqueness of determination by this means is 
attempted, and equations are suggested for discover- 
ing the unique position.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


971. Eysenck, H. J. Types of personality: a 
factorial study of seven hundred neurotics. J. 
ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 851-861.—Seven hundred 
neurotic soldiers, unselected except for the exclusion 
of those with physical illness or injury, were rated 
by over a dozen psychiatrists on the presence or ab- 
sence of 38 traits; these ratings, plus an intelligence 
test score, were intercorrelated and the resulting 
matrix factor analyzed. The first factor, accountin 
for 14% of the variance, was identified as a gener 
factor of lack of integration, instability, or neuroti- 
cism; the second, accounting for 12% of the variance, 
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was identified as a general factor of introversion, 
desurgency, or inhibition, dividing the patients into 
an hysterical and an affective group; the third bi- 

lar factor, accounting for 8% of the variance, was 
identified as hypochondriasis or neurasthenia; while 
the fourth accounted for 6% of the variance and 
divided the men into a social misfit group and a 
psychological conflict group. 78-item bibliography. 
—W. L. Wilkins (U. § Naval Reserve). 

972. Frank, L. K. The problem of the alcoholic 
personality. Quart. J. Siud. Alcohol, 1944, 5, 242- 
244.—It is unlikely that further accumulations of 
personality data or case histories will answer any 
question of etiology. Projective techniques might 
be used to find out what features of the alcoholic’s 
personality lead him to use alcohol as a defense or 
escape in preference to other neurotic, psycho- 
somatic, or psychotic patterns. Alcohol may serve a 
different function in each alcoholic, depending upon 
his idiomatic physiological pattern.—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

973. Gilman, T.T. Recent trends in experimental 
studies of personality and intellectual functioning in 
psychopathology (1936-1943). Clark Univ. Buil., 
1944, 16, 59-62.—Abstract. 

974. Hogue, H. G. Bri up ourselves. New 
York: Scribner, 1943. Pp. xiii + 162. $1.50.—See 
Child Develpm. Abstr. 18: 607. 

975. Klopfer, B., & Davidson, H. H. Form level 
a a preliminary proposal for a appraising mode 

evel of thinking as expressed in Rorschach 
records. Rorschach Res. Exch, 1944, 8, 164—-177.— 
A method is proposed whereby the form level of 
Rorschach responses may be objectified and thus 
removed from the realm of intuitive magic proce- 
dures and be more easily taught to Rorschach 
novices. Form level is defined in terms of accuracy, 
organization, and specification. A rating scale is 
described by means of which these three aspects 
may be combined in a single numerical rating. Pro- 
vision is made for both plus and minus scores. Sev- 
eral examples are given of the application of the 
rating criteria to typical responses. In addition to 
its training value, a quantification of form level 
serves: (1) to point up the qualitative aspects of 
intelligence, (2) to refine the picture of the interplay 
between intellectual and emotional factors in person- 
ality, and (3) to provide a more precise and objective 
basis for comparing Rorschach with psychometric 
results.—E. M. L. Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

976. Meerloo, A. M. A study of treason. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1945, 35, 27-33.—Traitors never admit 
their treachery. They are weak characters, fre- 
quently neurotic, who project their private hatreds 
and abnormal fixations on to their country. They 
want to take revenge for their disappointments, 
to find an outlet for their guilty feelings, or to find 
protection from insecurity and inferiority. These 
tendencies have been strengthened by the threats 
and promises of the Nazis. The revolutionary and 
reformer may also revolt against his country and its 
traditions, but he is progressive and is guided by 
principles and not by revenge. The betrayal of the 
traitor is fundamentally a self-betrayal of his own 
moral code, accompanied by masochistic self- 
hatred. This may be nurtured by genuine discontent 
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with social injustice. Such discontent and its dangers 
can be exorcized by allowing individual freedom to 
criticize and by creating in the individual a sense of 
responsibility for his views.—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge). 

977. Murray, E. Studies in personal and social 
integration. Speech Monogr., 1944, 11, 9-27.—This 
article summarizes a series of studies on relation- 
ships between speech and personality, performed at 
the University of Denver. Using the Bernreuter 
personality inventory and the Miller-Murray per- 
sonal social adjustment test in conjunction with 
case history data, the author found a close relation 
between personality development and speech de- 
velopment. Environmental factors affecting per- 
sonality adversely are shown in one study to affect 
speech adversely. Several studies of the effects of 
speech training (in courses, amateur dramatics, 
debate, etc.) indicate that desirable changes in 
personality are produced. Certain aspects of 
personality, such as emotional stability, objectivity, 
and ability to estimate auditor reactions, are of 
= importance for success in speech situations. 

iinkel’s categories of egocentric introversion and 
egocentric extroversion are considered significant 
in explaining the deficiencies of speakers, either 
introverts or extroverts, who lack objectivity. Em- 
phasis in speech training on socially integrating ac- 
tivities is recommended in preference to highly 
competitive activities, by reason of the concomitant 
effects on personality—W. H. Wilke (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

978. Orinofsky, F. Persistence of honesty over a 
twelve year period—a longitudinal study of 73 
subjects. Clark Univ. Bull., 1944, 16, 62-65.— 
Abstract. 

979. Prados, M. Rorschach studies on artists— 
painters. I. Quantitative analysis. Rorschach Res. 
Exch., 1944, 8, 178-183.—Rorschach tests were ad- 
ministered to 20 professional creative artists repre- 
senting various artistic schools varying from sur- 
realism to marked academism. Subjects included 15 
men and 5 women, 25 to 62 years of age, with the 
majority in the early thirties. Two were European; 
28, American-born. Analysis of results showed 
several features common to most records: over- 
emphasis on W with underproduction of D, high F% 
with signs of refined control, large number M out- 
numbering FM, high CF : FC ratio, dilated Erleb- 
nistyp tending to extratensiveness or ambiequality, 
W somewhat greater than M, and A% very low. 
Interpretatively, some significant common elements 
were: superior mentality emphasizing abstract, 
logical, and constructive thinking; fear of mediocrity; 
strong drive for achievement; richness of inner 
interests and stimuli for spontaneous creative 
thought; and strong sensitiveness and emotional 
responsiveness to the outer world, combined with 
refined intellectual control—E£. M. L. Burchard 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

980. Zilboorg, G. Psychological sidelights on 
Andreas Vesalius. Bull. Hist. Med., 1943, 14, 562- 
575.—The understanding of the person behind 
great cultural contributions is an integral part of 
historical understanding. The anatomist Vesalius 
(1514-1564) had only remote contact with contem- 
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porary great men, and he awakened little lasting 
emotion. His life pattern and certain hints justify 
the conclusion that he was a schizoid with intense 
necrophilic and coprophilic drives, under the spell 
of which he did his great work. His handicaps 
wrecked his personal life and mutilated his genius, 
although they enabled him to revolutionize a science 
which requires both special intellectual endowment 
and emotional predisposition. At the peak of his 
success (29 years of age) he apparently experienced 
the onset of a chronic depression, dropped his career 
suddenly and destructively, and then underwent a 
prolonged passive deterioration of energy and in- 
terests, ending in complete withdrawal. Nothing 
definite is known of the ideational content of his 
later years. He fits into the picture of Renaissance 
cultural and scientific conflicts. At that time only a 
man with his psychological characteristics could 
have conquered the fear of the dead and made them 
serve the understanding of the living. He brings 
up the problem of the relationship between indi- 
vidual pathological elements and their utilization 
by historical forces for creative purposes.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 856, 958, 969, 990, 1008, 1052, 
1064, 1068, 1080, 1081, 1082, 1086, 1099. } 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Aesthetics) 


981. [Anon.] Bibliography [on the comics]. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1944, 18, 250-255.—This bibliography 
on the comics contains over one hundred titles, plus 
a list of news items on the topic appearing in Time, 
Life, and Newsweek. The bibliography consists of 
items on the comics as an institution and medium of 
communication, their impact on minds and emo- 
tions, and their potentiality as an educational and 
social force.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 


982. Bovet, P. L’éducation des instincts. (The 
education of instincts.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1943, 
10, No. 4.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
The education of instincts is a matter of administra- 
tion rather than attempted suppression of them. 
Apart from religion, institutional forces in society 
assist in such administration, producing modifica- 
tions of conduct illustrating the ‘‘canalization, 
deviation, platonization, objectification, and sym- 
bolization” of instincts. Symbolization is abun- 
dantly shown in the responses of civilian popula- 
tions as spectators of the course of the war.—H. D. 
Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

983. Bowers, R. V. [Chm.] Census of current 
research projects, 1944. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1944, 9, 
519-544.—S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 

984. Bruner, J. S. Mandate from the people. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944. Pp. 278. 
$2.75.—This book is an analysis of American public 
opinion concerning the peace as expressed in polls 
conducted during the past few years by four major 
polling organizations. The first part deals with 
postwar international problems and includes a 
discussion of: ‘‘(1) our ideological orientation toward 
war and peace; (2) the American conception of the 
role this country is to play in world politics when the 
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shooting stops; (3) the place of America in world 
trade; (4) America’s responsibilities in the social 
and economic reconstruction of the war-torn world; 
(5) the special case of Russia in the postwar period; 
(6) our relations with England after the war, and 
(7) the fate of the enemy.” The second part of the 
book presents an analysis of American attitudes 
toward four postwar home front problems: ‘‘(1) 
freedom from want and the demand for security; (2) 
freedom of opportunity and the demands for jobs 
and a future; 6) the future of ‘free enterprise’; and 
(4) the task of demobilizing our two armies—fighting 
men and war workers.”—D. W. Taylor (Harvard). 


985. Deming, W.E. On errorsin surveys. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1944, 9, 359-369.—The main factors that 
affect the accuracy and usefulness of surveys are 
described and illustrated.—S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 


986. Dicks, R. L. Pastoral work and personal 
counseling. New York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 
x + 230. $2.00. 


987. Fejos, P. Ethnography of the Yagua. New 
York: Viking Fund, 1943. Pp. 144; 56 plates. $3.50. 


988. Feldman, E. M. The fluidity of war related 
attitudes. Clark Univ. Bull., 1944, 16, 57-59.— 
Abstract. 

989. Garrett, H. E. Psychological differences as 
among races. Science, 1945, 101, 16-17.—With 
respect to the problem of racial differences, it is 
pointed out that investigations over a period of years 
have shown regularly and consistently that differ- 
ences between Negroes and whites exist. This is 
fact; the differences themselves are subject to 
different interpretations with respect to their origin, 
significance, etc. The author believes that the 
distinction between fact and interpretation should 
be clearly made.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

990. Griffith, C. R. The psychological adjust- 
ments of returned service men and their families. 
Marriage & Family Living, 1944, 6, 65-67; 87.— 
Many thousands of servicemen will return home 
“‘maimed in heart, in mind, and in spirit.’"”. The home 
to which each returns is the focal point of his read- 
justment to a useful, happy life. Since the person- 
alities of those at home as well as that of the service- 
man will have changed, a mature attitude must be 
achieved by both the civilian and the veteran in 
order to bring about successful adjustment.— L. H. 
McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 

991. Heider, F. Social perception and phe- 
nomenal causality. Psychol. Rev., 1944, 51, 358-374. 
—It is the thesis of this paper that the principles 
involved in processes of organization in the percep* 
tual field can be applied profitably to the perception 
of other persons and their behavior and “that one 
of the features of the organization of the social field 
is the attribution of a change to a perceptual unit.” 
Thus a change in the environment gains its meaning 
from the source to which it is attributed. This 
causal integration, of major importance in the or- 
ganization of the social field, is responsible for the 
formation of units which consist of persons and acts 
and which follow the laws of perceptual unit forma- 
tion. “Tensions within the person can influence 
this social causal integration.” 64-item bibliog- 
raphy.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


985-997 


992. Kaufman, H. F. A social psychological 
study of a New York rural community. Corneil 
Univ. Abstr. Theses (1942), 1943, 120-123.—Ab- 
stract. 

993. Knower, F. H. Graduate theses—an index 
of graduate work in the field of speech. XI. Speech 
Monogr., 1944, 11, 1-8.—Continuing previous an- 
nual lists, this article classifies 23 Ph.D. theses and 
190 M.A. theses by subject and author.—W. H. 
Wilke (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

994. Linton, R. The science of man in the world 
crisis. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
Pp. xvi + 532. $4.00.—Twenty-two social scien- 
tists representing diverse fields have collaborated 
on a volume dedicated to the application of the 
techniques of science to the solving of human prob- 
lems, attempting to make available their most 
recent findings for the intelligent planning of the 
new world order. The book states the scope and 
aims of the science of man and its relation to society; 
analyzes culture processes and techniques of cul- 
tural change; presents studies of community analy- 
sis; and discusses present world conditions in rela- 
tion to war and peace, including population, re- 
sources, communication, colonial administration, 
nationalism and internationalism, and racial and 
minority groups.—R. W. Beebe (Child Study Center 
of Maryland). 

995. Patrick, C. Different responses produced 
by good and poor art. Proc. Amer. Soc. Aesthet., 1944, 
1, 28-29.—Twenty subjects were shown 6 profes- 
sionally drawn pencil sketches and 6 drawings by 
nonprofessionals. Under one setup the subjects 
were allowed to talk (anything which came to mind) 
as long as they pleased, and in another situation 
they were limited to 10 min. Pictures and condi- 
tions were alternated in ABBA order. The average 
number of thought changes was recorded for each 
picture, and critical ratios were obtained. More 
supplementary ideas were found to arise on looking 
at the good pictures.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


996. Rogers, C. R. Psychological adjustments of 
discharged service personnel. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 
41, 689-696.—The basic problems which psycholo- 
gists may be concerned with in the adjustments of 
discharged servicemen and women are: vocational 
readjustment, hostilities, disturbances of self-esteem, 
uncertainty of purpose, combat residuals, marital 
and family adjustments, and adjustment to handi- 
caps. Rogers suggests the following principles as 

uides in adjustment problems: treat the whole 
individual, recognize the importance of emotional- 
ized attitudes, recognize the importance of release 
of feeling and acceptance of feeling, build on the 
man’s ability to readjust himself after he has seen 
his own situation more clearly, and assist him in 
discovering satisfying purposes.—S. Ross (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

997. Schreiber, J. Psychological training and 
orientation of soldiers. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 
28, 537-554.—The mental hygiene program at 
Camp Callan, San Diego, included an outpatient 
clinic, a ward, psychiatric orientation courses for 
officers and NCO’s, a weekly newspaper column, 
use of the camp loudspeaker system for short talks, 
a one-hour mental hygiene talk to each battery ac- 
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tivated, a volunteer weekly current events forum, 
and a compulsory series of classes in war issues and 
citizenship. Understanding of war issues is a major 
factor in facilitating healthy mental outlook ‘in 
soldiers.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


998. Smith, M. Change of attitude toward the 
law. Sch. & Soc., 1944, 60, 286-287.—As measured 
by the Thurstone scale, attitude toward the law of 
285 college students shows a shift from a mean scale 
value of 6.7 to one of 6.4 after a semester elementary 
sociology course. Although both means lie within 
the range of scores designated as signifying ‘‘moder- 
ate respect for the law,”’ the change which is statis- 
tically significant is in the direction of the “‘indiffer- 
ent” category. Sex differences in attitude and 
amount of shift are small and unreliable. Differ- 
erences between sophomore and junior-senior classes 
are unimportant, and there is slight variation from 
class to class over the 5 years covered by the study.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 


999. Thompson, W. N. An experimental study 
of the accuracy of typical speéch rating techniques. 
Speech Monogr., 1944, 11, 65-79.—The possible 
methods of improving the accuracy of rating public 
speeches include (1) employing a panel of raters, (2) 
improving measuring devices, and (3) training the 
raters. This article summarizes a dissertation deal- 
ing with the second of these. A series of experiments, 
using college-student audiences, indicates that the 
paired-comparison method is superior to rank order, 
that a linear scale is used with about the same ac- 
curacy as letter grades, that letter grades and a more 
carefully defined ‘‘descriptive letter scale” are used 
with about equal accuracy, that the Bryan-Wilke 
scale is used with about the same accuracy as letter 
grates, or with less accuracy if the data are corrected 
or variability, that a Thurstone-type attitude scale 
and the linear scale are about the same, or the 
linear scale is superior if data are corrected for 
variability, and that the attitude scale and a second 
form of rating scale are equally accurate. It ap- 
pears from this study that differences among rating 
devices are less than previously believed. aes 
practice in rating has little effect and raters differ 
pute in accuracy individually and by groups, 
urther research should focus upon the raters rather 
than upon methods.—W. H. Wilke (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

1000. Young, L. L., & Cooper, D. H. Some fac- 
tors associated with popularity. J. educ. Psychol., 
1944, 35, 513-535.—The writers regard the term 
popularity as an approximate synonym for numerous 
terms, such as social adjustment, personal adjust- 
ment, social competence, and social maturity, which 
have figured in other studies. Popular and isolate 
children were identified by asking each of 418 pupils 
in grades 5-8 to select the 3 fellow pupils whom he 
would most like (a) to live with him in his home for 
a few days, (6) to sit next to him in school, and (c) to 
attend a party with him. Physical and mental 
characteristics, interests, and activities, ascertained 
from school records and from a pupil questionnaire 
check list, showed no significant relationships with 
popularity. Extroversion, sense of personal worth, 
feeling of belonging, social standards, and school 
relations, as indicated by Pintner’s Aspects of 
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Personality Test, were found to be significantly re- 
lated to popularity. Popular and isolate children 
differed most of all in respect to personal appearance, 
as determined by the judgments of teachers, the 
school nurse, other adults, and other pupils. Facial 
expression is associated with popularity more closely 
than is voice or appearance of clothing. The authors 
raise the question as to whether improvement in 
certain of these related aspects might aid a child 
toward the state of social adjustment known as 
popularity.— EZ. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


[See also abstracts 840, 841, 857, 927, 958, 960, 961, 
976, 977, 979, 1001, 1013, 1017, 1022, 1045, 1065, 
1070, 1074, 1075, 1076, 1077, 1085, 1086, 1088, 
1089, 1090, 1099, 1100, 1106, 1108. ] 
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1001. Harris, D. B. Delinquency in adolescent 
girls. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 28, 596-601.— 

ial-psychological factors tending to promote de- 
linquency in wartime are reviewed under the follow- 
ing headings: the formation of new ingroups; the 
geographical mobility of individuals and families; 
the lessening of attention, supervision, and control 
given to children and youth; the employment of 
youth in morally hazardous occupations; the de- 
velopment of wartime conditions that foster per- 
sonal insecurity; the strong recrudescence of primi- 
tive impulses in war; and the sudden impact of 
psychological adolescence on individuals generally 
unprepared to meet it—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

1002. Mayer, M. F. The cottage parent in an 
institution for delinquent children. In Various, 
Conditioned environment in case work treatment. 
New York: Jewish Board of Guardians, 1944. Pp. 
14-20.—*Almost nothing has been written about 
this group, who have not the means to express them- 
selves or a clear idea of their status. Nevertheless 
they are the institutional adults most often selected 
by the child as parental images. Mayer’s study 
indicates that cottage parents usually accept the 
job in time of economic depression or personal diffi- 
culty. Their personal needs are best met in an 
institution; their need to dominate is strong, and 
they identify themselves with neglected children, 
thereby re-experiencing their own childhood. There 
are three stages of development on the job: accep- 
tance of a child only by identification on the child’s 
level; leadership; and guidance. The first may bene- 
fit a shy, suspicious child at the outset. The second 
helps children who identify themselves with the 
leader on a socially acceptable level. The third 
requires objectivity, security, and awareness of the 
therapeutic goal. Since much of the cottage parents’ 
difficulty results from lack of training and status, 
a well-planned training program, aimed at the de- 
velopment of guidance qualities and leading to a 
certificate, should be set up in institutions.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1003. Prewer, R. R. Psychiatry in detention. 
Brit. med. J., 1944, 2, 368-370.—A close association 
of mental abnormality and delinquency has been 
observed in the armed forces as well as in civil life. 
Some psychiatric investigations of the various types 
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of abnormality encountered in detention establish- 
ments were made, and the results therefrom presented 
in this paper; 22% of 1000 naval offenders given the 
brief investigation were shown to be mentally ab- 
normal. The evidence indicates that education and 
mechanical ye o are strong factors in preventin 

delinquency in Service personnel. The types o' 
abnormalities are briefly described, and several 
short case histories are presented.—D. Schneider 
(Wisconsin). 

1004. Ryckoff, I. The treatment of parolees. 
In Various, Conditioned environment in case work 
treatment. New York: Jewish Board of Guardians, 
1944. Pp. 21-23.—Parole is a time of heightened 
hope and increased energy mobilized for a new 
start. Often, however, the environment, especially 
parental attitudes, is not amenable to change, but 
parole is justified on the basis of the child’s drive to 

o home or the economic needs. One of the most 

ynamic factors in the environment is the authorita- 
tive element in the parole situation. The parolee 
may resent this, or he may become unduly dependent 
on the worker. The basis of a therapeutic relation- 
ship lies in his genuine need of the worker, whose 
authority springs from therapeutic utilization of the 
dependent relationship and from his capacity as an 
expert.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1005. [Various.] Conditioned environment in 
case work treatment. New York: Jewish Board of 
Guardians, 1944. Pp. 41. $0.50.—This is a collec- 
tion of papers by members of the staff of the Haw- 
thorne-Cedar Knolls School and Lavenburg Corner 
House for problem and delinquent children. The 
two outstanding facts which determine the treat- 
ment are (1) aggressive behavior sufficiently serious 
to cause community concern and (2) rejection by 
parents.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstract 1101. ] 
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1006. Abramson, L. S. Counselee’s ratings of 
formative influences upon vocational choice. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 559-564.—As part of a 
questionnaire, in connection with a planned inter- 
view, 20 ible factors in vocational choice were 
ranked by 49 high-school graduates who applied 
to the author for vocational counsel and job place- 
ment. ‘‘The subjects claim consideration of occupa- 
tional choice primarily on the basis of a ‘reliable’ 
knowledge of their own abilities. The importance 
assigned to factors . . . decreases as the proximity 
to their more immediate experience, self and ‘primary 
group’ decreases.”—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

1007. Amiss, J. M., & Sutton, T. C. The indus- 
trial supervisor; a training guide for improvement of 
skill and leadership. New York: Ronald Press, 1944. 
Pp. x + 243. $3.00.—This book is designed to 
help industrial supervisors in training conferences or 
in individual study. The material covered has been 
found useful for furnishing information, developin 
supervisory attitudes, and increasing leadership skill 
in many conference series. A sample list of topics 


includes: planning, training in industry, general 
qualifications of a supervisor, co-operation, job and 
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man analysis, the supervisor and time study, equi 
ment, and the ethics of supervision. A thes oe 
unpublished test, Self-Scoring Test of Supervisory 
Ability, is presented——H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

1008. Balinsky, B. A note on the use of the 
Rorschach in the selection of supervisory personnel. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1944, 8, 184-188.—Two 
applicants for a position as plant superintendent in a 
machine shop were given Rorschachs, and person- 
ality descriptions were then provided to the personnel 
director. Sualities considered were: basic attitude, 
drive, relation to superiors and to subordinates, per- 
formance level, responsibility, persistence, and initia- 
tive. After 8 months’ employment, the personnel 
director checked the — Rorschach interpreta- 
tion against the successful applicant’s shop record. 
There was marked agreement, and the management 
was well pleased with the record of the man selected. 
The Rorschach thus seems to have high validity 
in this type of employee selection—EZ. M. L. 
Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1009. Beck, B. M. Problems found in an army 
mental-hygiene unit that could not reasonably have 
been predicted by pre-induction history and exami- 
nation. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 28, 568-570.— 
Men who are extremely emotionally dependent, 
narcissistic, compulsive, seclusive, or rebellious 
against parental authority may readily make pre- 
carious, but adequate, civil life adjustments; how- 
ever, army life will be extremely threatening to 
them. Moderate migraine and latent homosexuality 
are difficult to detect on initial screening —W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1010. Bolanovich, D. J. Selection of female 

ineering trainees. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 
545-553.—An analysis was made of data from the 
records of 86 Radio Corporation of America Engin- 
eering Cadettes who attended a 10 months’ electronic 
engineering course at Purdue University. Grade point 


_ averages showed significant correlations with the 


American Council on Education Cooperative Gen- 
eral Mathematics Test for High-school Students 
(r = .55); the Wonderlic Personnel Test (r = .50); 
previous school grades (r = .50); fitness ratin 
(r = .38); and personality rating (r = .32). A 
maximum shrunken multiple correlation of .61 was 
found between grade point averages and previous 
grades. Significant differences in scores on certain 
tests were found between high achieving and low 
achieving students and between low achieving 
students and those who left before completing the 
course.—-E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

1011. Brown, R.R. Psychology of the r 
Person. J., 1945, 23, 261-—264.—If an error is serious 
enough to warrant a reprimand, it should be dis- 
cussed under favorable conditions. A reprimand 
check list is helpful in arriving at the cause of the 
error, the primary sources of trouble being listed 
under the four headings: (1) did not know what was 
expected, (2) did not know how to do what was 
expected, (3) could not do what was expected, and 
(4) would not do what was expected.— M. B. Mitchell 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1012. Eurich, A. C., & en 2 A. Initial 
classification in the Navy. Person. Adm., 1943, 6, 
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No. 4, 22-24.—As men enter the U. S. Navy, they 
are sent to one of 6 recruit training stations. During 
the first week, the recruit is given the Navy Basic 
Test Battery, consisting of 6 tests: general classifica- 
tion, reading, arithmetic reasoning, mechanical 
aptitude, clerical, and mechanical knowledge. Raw 
scores are converted to standard scores; and, on the 
part basis of these, men are selected for a service 
school. Special tests are used in assigning men to 
schools having special requirements. The selection 
process ends with a classification interview, after 
which the recruit is recommended for two possible 
assignments.— N. M. Locke (Social Security Board). 


1013. Harrisson, T. The British soldier: 
attitudes and ideas. Brit. J. Psychol., 1945, 35, 
34~-39.—The peacetime soldier regarded any part 
of soldiering as a job of work to be got through. 
The wartime soldier, however, is angered by any- 
thing that seem irrelevant to the task of getting the 
war won as soon as possible. To maintain morale in 
the army, less uncritical obedience is now required 
from the soldier, together with more intelligent 
understanding and co-operation. There is less formal 
drill and more emphasis on realistic battle drill. 
There is more attempt, by psychological selection, 
to fit the right man to the right job; but discipline 
and punishment for minor offences still seem exces- 
sive in some cases. Leave is the real leisure outlet 
from the routine of service life. Hopes for the re- 
turn to the freedom and security of civilian life are 
accompanied by uncertainty and fear as to what is 
actually in store for the soldier after the war.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


1014. Hart, L. C. Human relations in business. 
Person. J., 1945, 23, 265-270.—The primary need 
in management is the proper balance between sys- 
tem and personal leadership. Methods, not the 
intentions, of a worker should be criticized; the 
work, not the worker, should be praised—M. B. 
Mitchell (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1015. Harvey, V. K., & Strang, W. C. Personal 

adjustment of Federal employees. Person. Adm., 
1943, 6, No. 4, 1-11.—The psychiatrist can aid the 
personnel office in several ways: he can evaluate the 
emotional factors that make for a poor placement, 
detect those individuals who will not profit by train- 
ing for positions which carry more responsibility 
than the person will accept, determine the mental 
status of persons mentally ill and recommend reme- 
dial measures, assist in disciplinary problems, and 
train counselors to handle maladjusted employees. 
The authors discuss the administrative methods of 
handling mental cases—by separating them from 
the service, by furlough, or by retirement—and 
ive examples of situations appropriate to each. 
Enconsias of various problem situations which 
arise in the daily work are given, with suggested 
methods of treatment.— N. M. Locke (Social Se- 
curity Board). 

1016. Hogan, R. M., & Hull, F.L. Training em- 
= to apply regulations and written instructions. 

erson. Adm., 1943, 6, No. 2, 8-11.—The first step in 
this, the largest single training problem in the Fed- 
eral service, is to prepare the material for training. 
Regulations must be examined for completeness and 
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clarity . checking them against a list of some 20 
items. veral methods of instruction have been 
found effective. Reading, guided by the supervisor 
along lines of the usual reading techniques, is often 
most practical. Real situations can be dramatized 
or presented by motion picture. Case studies give 
practice in finding and using applicable regulations 
or instructions.— N. Locke (Social Security 


1017. Jenkins, M. D., Gregory, F. A., Long, H. H., 
McAllister, J. E., & Thompson, C. H. The black 
and white of rejections for military service; a study 
of rejections of selective service registrants, by 
race, on account of educational and mental defi- 
ciencies. Montgomery, Ala.: American Teachers 
Association, 1944. Pp. iv + 51. Apply.—A special 
research committee of the American Teachers Asso- 
ciation attempted to study the following questions: 
“What basic factors contribute to the high rejection 
rate of Negro selectees on account of educational or 
mental deficiency?”’ and ‘‘How can the rejection rate 
of Negroes be reduced, and what sort of program 
needs to be established to rehabilitate population 
groups now failing to meet reasonable standards of 
performance?” State rejection rates, by race, are 
reviewed, and correlations with indices of general 
efficiency of the several school systems lead to the 
conclusion that the variation in rejection rates is a 
direct function of the general educational and cul- 
tural environment to which selectees have been 
exposed. Parallelism to findings from World War I 
is pointed out. There is an analysis of programs 
designed to salvage for the military services educa- 
tionally and mentally deficient selectees. Recom- 
mendations are presented based on the analysis of 
existing programs.—E. L. Hartley (College of the 
City of New York). 

1018. Kopetzky, S. J. Validity of psychiatric 
criteria for rejection for service with the armed 
forces: study of the cases of 696 registrants with 
psychiatric diagnoses from the New York City 


' selective service area. War Med., Chicago, 1944, 


6, 357-368.—This sample is composed of men who 
had a history of mental illness prior to determination 
of their military fitness. The information was ob- 
tained from the psychiatric card catalogue containing 
the names of persons known to the inpatient psy- 
chiatric divisions of Bellevue Hospital and Kings 
County Hospital. All registrants are cleared through 
this catalogue before referral to the induction station. 
An exhaustive analysis of this group shows that the 
War Department's psychiatric criteria for selection 
are extremely valid. The problems inherent in selec- 
tion rest, however, on methods of detection of men- 
tal disease, which is often very difficult. The present 
study also gives striking evidence of the need for a 
more complete central file. The Medical Survey 
Program recommended by the Selective Service 
System provides a broader basis for satisfactory 
selection.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1019. Lindgren, H. C. The Navy counsels the 
war-disabled. ccupations, 1944, 23, 133-135.— 
This is a description of the testing and counseling 
procedures used in a Navy amputation center in 

reparing disabled veterans for a return to civilian 


ife-—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 
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1020. Oberheim, G. M. The relationship be- 
tween scores on a clerical test and clerical profi- 
ciency in library work. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 
493-499.—Records available for 69 student assist- 
ants at the Iowa State College Library included 
both total and 7 subtest scores on the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology Clerical Test 
(American edition) and also a library rating as well 
as a college grade. The intercorrelations of all 
these measures were found separately for the men’s 
and women’s groups. The total Clerical Test score 
and the library rating showed a correlation of .66 
for men and .54 for women. Certain subtests pre- 
dicted success better than others, but particular 
subtests did not predict equally well for men and 
women. There was a significant correlation between 
library rating and college grade in the case of the 
men but not in the case of the women. The women’s 
grades on the Clerical Test tended to be slightly 
higher than the men’s.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

1021. O’ Neil, W. M., & Young, J. P. Vocational 
guidance of the disabled soldier. Sydney: Govern- 
ment Printer, 1943. Pp. 28.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen.] This report, prepared by two 

uidance officers in the Guidance and Research 

fice of the Sydney Technical College, deals with 
556 individuals being discharged from the Services 
on medical grounds, most of them because of injury 
and the next largest group because of psychoneu- 
rotic and mild psychotic conditions. Each man was 
given a preliminary interview, aptitude tests, an 
orienting interview, and a final interview for definite 
planning. A large minority were unwilling to re- 
turn to their former occupations even though able 
to do so, and many had no former occupation. There 
is a tendency to desire occupations in which every- 
thing will be new. Medical definitions of the dis- 
ability in terms of occupations are frequently in- 
accurate. The traditional views of what disabled 
men can and cannot do must be critically examined 
and revised.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


1022. Peck, C.S. A survey of women’s attitudes 
toward wartime jobs. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1944, 15, 167—-168.—Abstract. 

1023. Pickard, C. O. Absentee control plans. 
Person. J., 1945, 23, 271-276.—Each department in 
one industrial plant was permitted to work out its 
own plans for preventing absenteeism. The best 
results seemed to come from co-operation throughout 
the plant. Methods tried included the following: 
advertisements of results in the plant newspapers and 
on bulletin boards; requirement of written excuses 
and personal interviews; and a fixed allotment of 
unexcused absences with penalties for any excess of 
this number.—M. B. Mitchell (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1024. Reinartz, E. G. Aviation medicine in the 
Army. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1944, 59, 451-455.—The 
background of military aviation medicine in this 
country is reviewed, with specific description of the 
several areas of research now activated.—E. Girden 
(Brooklyn). 

1025. Richardson, M. W. The interpretation of 
a test validity coefficient in terms of increased effi- 
ciency of a selected group of personnel. Psycho- 
metrika, 1944, 9, 245-248.—The predictive efficiency 
of a test used to select personnel is defined in terms 


of total effectiveness of the group thus selected, as 
compared with chance selection. The formula 
developed requires the use of an estimate of the 
ratio of average effectiveness of men selected to 
the average effectiveness of men not selected by 
the test. The predictive efficiency of the test 
varies directly with the magnitude of this ratio and 
also directly with the percentage rejected.—(Cour- 
tesy Psychometrika). 

1026. Shartle, C. L. Occupational and vocational 
counseling of military and civilian personnel during 
the period of post-war demobilization and the years 
immediately thereafter. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 
697-705.—The problems and training of vocational 
counselors are discussed. Counseling problems are 
treated under the following headings: transfer from 
military to civilian jobs, aptitude tests, trade tests, 
the physical demands of occupations, added cover- 
age for the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and 
conversions between civilian occupations.—S. Ross 
(U. S, Naval Reserve). 

1027. Solomon, P., & Brown, M. Neuropsy- 
chiatry in the United States Marine Corps, Women’s 
Reserve: criteria for rejection. War Med., Chicago, 
1944, 6, 291-—295.—This is a report from the Neuro- 

ychiatric Unit for examining recruits to the 
Weulan’s Reserve, Camp Lejeune, N. C. The 
neuropsychiatric selection of women tends to pro- 
mote both higher and lower standards than for 
men; higher, because they are volunteers and there 
is a large reserve; lower, because in the Marine 
Corps they do not go overseas. The conditions en- 
countered are reviewed briefly. Schizoids, constitu- 
tional psychopaths, and inadequate personalities are 
rejected. The depressive phase of manic-depressive 
is frequent, more so than among male recruits. 
Other psychotic conditions are rarely found. Emo- 
tionally unstable women usually have to be dis- 
charged, and intractable homesickness may also 
necessitate exclusion. Mild psychoneurotics and 
hysterics are acceptable and often improve. Slight 
depressive episodes are frequent and not serious. 
Cultural differences are easily adjusted. Mental 
defect as such has not been encountered; but some 
women rejected for other reasons are relatively dull, 
and their deficiencies are accentuated by the good 
intellectual level of the group—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


1028. War Manpower Commission. Training 
and reference manual for job analysis. Washington, 
a Government Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 104. 
20¢. 

1029. Weston, H. C. Brightness, well-being and 
work. Brit. J. indusir. Med., 1944, 1, 180-196.— 
Weston outlines the physiological and psychological 
requirements for industrial lighting. Insufficient 
illumination imposes a restriction on visual experi- 
ence, augmented by strain from organic sensations 
accompanying ineffectual ocular movements. This 
frustration may settle into a continuous general 
mood. Even with adequate illumination, intensifi- 
cation, up to a certain degree, of visual excitation 
by greater brightness increases feelings of vitality, 
which improve muscular efficiency. Experiences in 
blacked-out factories demonstrate that artificial 
lighting is psychologically unsatisfactory. Visual 
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preoccupation with work is discontinuous. The 
needs of the whole man must be satisfied. He sees 
the factory as a whole, and his feeling tone is in- 
fluenced by his marginal awareness. Adequate dis- 
tribution of light in all directions, not simply con- 
centrated on the work plane, is necessary to promote 
cheerfulness and prevent feelings of isolation.— M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 839, 939, 942, 946, 958, 959, 961, 
968, 1003, 1036, 1060, 1079, 1104. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


1030. Ai, J. W. An analysis of interest factors 
in children’s reading. Chin. J. educ. Psychol. 
Engl. Absir., 1940, 1, No. 1, 1-2.—Abstract. (See 15: 
473.) 

1031. Ai, J. W. Is normal distribution true to 
scores of achievement tests? Chin. J. educ. Psychol. 
Engl. Abstr., 1940, 1, No. 2, 1-4.—Abstract. (See 15: 
474.) 

1032. Ai, J. W., & Ai, Mrs. J. W. Accuracy tests 
of arithmetic problems. Chin. J. educ. Psychol. 
Engl. Absir., 1940, 1, No. 2, 6-7.—Abstract. 

1033. Ai, J. W., & Fan, C. T. A graded recogni- 
tion test of sentences, each with four words in 
Chinese. Chin. J. educ. Psychol. Engl. Absir., 1940, 
1, No. 1, 2-3.—Abstract. (See 15: 2767.) 


1034. Ai, J. W., Kuo, T. C., & Ting, T. Y. An 
experimental trial of the word-order test in Chinese. 
Chin. J. educ. Psychol. Engl. Absir., 1940, 1, No. 1, 
2.—Abstract. (See 15: 475.) 

1035. Blommers, P., & Lindquist, E. F. Rate of 
comprehension of reading; its measurement and its 
relation to comprehension. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 
35, 449-473.—Speed and comprehension in reading 
can be measured validly only if materials for both 
test situations are equivalent in content and form 
and if they are read for equivalent purposes. In an 
experiment in which attention was paid to meetin 
these requirements, 672 high-school pupils carved 
as subjects. Scores for a number of different meas- 
ures of rate and comprehension are presented. A 
correlation of .30 was found between rate and power 
of comprehension, although rate scores gave a corre- 
lation of .85 with scores for amount comprehended 
when a time limit was set. The authors emphasize 
the need of control in reading-test techniques and 
point out inadequacies in certain tests commonly 
used.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

1036. Brophy, D. F., & Long, L. Veterans Ad- 
ministration vocational training program: processing 
Fork. Ps used by the College of the City of New 

ork. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 795-802.—The 
processing procedures used by the College of the 
City of New York are discussed under the following 
headings: history of the veterans administration; 
Public Laws 16 and 346 (education of veterans); 
responsibilities of screening center and regional 
office; eligibility; steps in screening process; per- 
sonnel; tests; reference materials; and local experi- 
ence.—.S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1037. Chen, L. The correction formula for 
matching tests. /. educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 565-566. 
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—The author offers a formula for the scoring of 
matching tests, which is based on the proposition 
that the number of right answers indicates the 
amount of positive knowledge rather than the num- 
ber of successful guesses.—E. G. Mallory (Wellesley). 

1038. Edgerton, H., & Britt, S. H. Further re- 
marks regarding the Science Talent Search. Amer. 
Scientist, 1943, 31, 263-265.—This article is a 
clarification of procedure and a rebuttal to Hoffman’s 
article, Some Remarks concerning the “ First Annual 
Talent Search” (see 19: 1040). The authors con- 
cede that the techniques used may be imperfect, 
but they are considered the best to be had in a limited 
period of time. It is possible that individuals other 
than future scientists have secured suitable scores 
on the Science Aptitude Examination, but devices 
have been used to screen out these students. An 
aggregate score was secured in which the essay and 
social competence were only parts. Mathematical 
degrees of uniformity of the essay were used to indi- 
cate differences in judgment. Essay topics received 
in the contest included almost every field of science 
and engineering. The method of successive hurdles 
is recognized as only one system of selection that 
could be used in a democratic society—L. J. Len- 
non (U. S. Army). 

1039. Hansen, C. W. Factors associated with 
successful achievement in problem solving in sixth 

ade arithmetic. J. educ. Res., 1944, 38, 111-118.— 

ests in problem solving were given to 681 sixth- 
grade pupils. The 184 best problem solvers (27%) 
were designated superior achievers; the 184 poorest 

roblem solvers, as inferior achievers. With chrono- 
te ical age and mental age statistically controlled, 
ponent achievers were found to be superior in the 
9 arithmetical factors, other than problem solving, 
which were investigated, and in 11 different mental 
factors measured by the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. They were likewise superior in 3 of 7 
reading factors investigated——M. Murphy (Penn- 
sylvania). 

1040. Hoffman, B. Some remarks concerning the 
“First Annual Talent Search.” Amer. Scientist, 
1943, 31, 255-262.—The author has no objection to 
the use of the successive-hurdles method for the se- 
lection of a comparatively few scholarship winners, 
but he does not believe that this method is suitable 
upon a large scale for the selection of future scien- 
tists. Undoubtedly the successive-hurdles tech- 
nique will select able young students but not neces- 
sarily scientists. Since the Science Aptitude Ex- 
amination comes first and is therefore the most 
valid of the hurdles, as indicated by Edgerton and 
Britt, it should select not a polymath group but 
those of scientific bent. Hoffman also objects to 
the use of social competence as a criterion and be- 
lieves the essay How Science Can Help Win the War 
to be too restrictive in the length of 1000 words and 
to be penalizing to students interested in botany, 
horticulture, astronomy, genetics, ornithology, and 
such sciences.— L. J. Lennon (U. S. Army). 

1041. Hopkins, L. T. Atmosphere for learning. 
Teach. Coll, Rec., 1944, 46, 99-105 —Conditions 

which the author believes have given rise to the 
criticism of American schools by both adults and 
pupils include placement of emphasis on ‘“‘non- 
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human” aspects of educational problems and the 
neglect of the psychological atmosphere for learning. 
The need for the collection of human data, such as 
values, beliefs, attitudes, and personality integra- 
tion operating in the pupil at the time of behavior, 
is stressed. An atmosphere of security, ease, and 
encouragement should be provided for the pupil’s 
self-expression in learning. ‘‘More human” educators 
are needed to achieve the goal of the highest possible 
emotional, social, intellectual, and personality ma- 
turity for each child upon leaving school.—L. B. 
Plumlee (College Entrance Examination Board). 


1042. Kirkpatrick, F. H. Directional tests for 
educational guidance. J. educ. Res., 1944, 38, 143— 
145.—Since the choice of an occupation should not 
be determined while the educative process is still 
in flux, we do not need, for educational guidance, 
tests of skill as much as we need tests of educational! 
aptitude. It is important to discover latent special- 
ized learning abilities —M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

1043. Kottmeyer, W. Classroom activities in 
critical reading. Sch. Rev., 1944, 52, 557-564.— 
An experimental program of classroom activities, 
designed to further the development of critical 
reading skills involving the capacity for independent 
thinking, comprises the following units: propaganda 
analysis, the reading of newspaper editorials, and 
the interpretation of newspaper cartoons. The 
nature of these activities and the materials employed 
are described in detail. Although no objective as- 
sessment of gains resulting from the program is 
reported, it is assumed to provide a stimulating and 
effective type of reading activity—R. C. Strass- 
burger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


1044. Lewis, N. How to read better and faster. 
New York: Crowell, 1944. Pp. xi + 319. $2.50.— 
A 5-week course is offered for the normal reader who 
wishes to read better and faster. It presents an 
analysis of present reading habits; methods for the 
mastery of reading mechanics including visual con- 
trol; and ways of increasing vocabulary, sharpening 
intellectual curiosity, and developing active thinking 
and sound reasoning. The author believes that a 
page of print should convey to the reader not words 

ut rather “action, color, movement, scenery, 
sounds, ideas, thoughts and feelings.” The text is 
interspersed with a large number of reading exercises 
and self-administering tests for checking on the 
reader’s progress. A 15-page appendix adds review 
tests in vocabulary, a necessary vehicle for reading 
skill—G. E. Bird (R. I. College of Education). 


1045. McCoard, W. B. Speech factors as related 
to teaching efficiency. Speech Monogr., 1944, 11, 
53-64.—To determine whether ability in speech is 
related to teaching efficiency, phonographic record- 
ings of 40 teachers in one-room schools, previously 
studied for teaching efficiency, were rated by 22 
speech experts for general effectiveness and various 
specific characteristics. Analysis of the data indi- 
cates correlations of about .45 between speech 
scores, based on reading, and teaching efficiency 
scores, based on measures of pupil gains and super- 
visory ratings. Somewhat lower correlations, about 
.30 to .35, were found between speech character- 
istics, based on extemporaneous speaking, and 
teaching efficiency. High intercorrelations were 
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found between ratings on various speech charac- 
teristics. Closest relations between speech factors 
and teaching efficiency were found in the case of 
variation of pitch, quality, volume, rate, etc. A 
pronunciation-ability test had no correlation with 
the measures of teaching ability—W. H. Wilke 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1046. McConnell, T. R., & others. New direc- 
tions for measurement and guidance. Amer. 
Coun. Educ. Stud., 1944, 8, Ser. 1, No. 20. Pp. 
vii + 103.—This pamphlet is a report of a confer- 
ence called by the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance of the ACE. The conference was held 
primarily for the benefit of the members of the com- 
mittee and of the staff of the Cooperative Test 
Service. The following reports are included: Ad- 
mission and Articulation Based on Study of the 
Individual (R. W. Tyler); Individual Evaluation 
(A. E. Traxler); Use of Tests by Accrediting Agen- 
cies (P. B. Jacobson); Tests and Personnel Work in 
High School (G. Jones); Tests and Personnel Work 
in the College (J. G. Darley); Problems in the 
Education of Ex-Service Personnel (E. G. William- 
son); The Role of Examinations in Teacher Selec- 
tion (H. H. Hill); and Nationally Co-ordinated 
Regional Testing Programs in High Schools (E. F. 
Lindquist)—L. Long (College of the City of 
New York). 

1047. Morgan, J. J. B., & Carrington, D. H. 
Graphic instruction relational reasoning. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 536-544.—Scores in pre- 
liminary and in later tests of reasoning were com- 
pared for control groups with no formal instruction 
and experimental groups which received blackboard 
instruction in the graphic solution of reasoning 
problems. About 350 pupils in grades 2-6 partici- 
pated. The experimental groups showed significant 
superiority over the control groups in grades 2 
and 3, and the authors conclude that these are the 
grades in which graphic instruction in relational 
reasoning would be beneficial—EZ. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

1048. Pearson, A. O. Vocational guidance in 
Minneapolis. Person. J., 1945, 23, 254-260.— 
M. B. Mitchell (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


1049. Planchard, E. Dificuldades escolares e 
ogia clinica. (Scholastic difficulties and clin- 
ical pedagogy.) Monogr. Bol. Inst. Aurélio da Costa 
Ferreira, 1944, No. 1, 57—75.—A clinically oriented 
pedagogical procedure is demanded in a minority 
of instances occurring typically in educational work. 
In such instances, blanket procedures derived from 
pedagogical techniques alone are inadequate and 
must be supplemented by individual diagnosis and 
psychological treatment. In recent years, much at- 
tention has been given to the setting of specific 
classroom problems, and numerous valid tests have 
been devised. These are a proper basis for correc- 
tive treatment in individual cases. 49-item bibliog- 
raphy.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1050. Pressey, S. L. Educational acceleration 
and post-war scientific leadership. Psychol. Bull., 
1944, 41, 681-688.—The writer is particularly con- 
cerned with the following problems: the need for 
acceleration and change in graduate programs and 
for changes in the doctorate, and the means for 
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bringing about such change. Graduate programs 
should be more functional, the means of student 
appraisal should be changed accordingly, and the 
programs should be started at an earlier age than is 
done at present—.5S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 
1051. Sadowsky, M.A. Mathematical analysis in 
psychology of education: computation of stimulation, 
rapport, and instructor’s driving power. Psycho- 
metrika, 1944, 9, 249-256.—Mathematical expres- 
sions are derived for such concepts as stimulation of 
student by instructor, student-instructor rapport, 
and driving power of instructor, in terms of the 
student’s and the instructor’s foci of attention, their 
strength of concentration, and the intensity of the 
resentation and of the reception of details of sub- 
ject matter. Under the assumption of normal dis- 
tribution, the mathematical methods of combina- 
tion and integration yield conclusions on summary 
integral effects of interrelations within the educa- 
tional team. The psychological interpretation of 
the mathematical results thus obtained conforms 
with common sense. The main emphasis of the 
article is the exposition of how the mathematical 
method of combination and integration can be 
used to estimate the resultant effect of various 
independent combined simple factors acting inde- 
pendently within the individuals forming the educa- 
tional team. No claim is made as to the absolute 
truthfulness and reliability of the psychological 
postulates used at the beginning stage of the mathe- 
matical analysis.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


1052. Sandin, A. A. Social and emotional adjust- 
ments of regularly promoted and non-promoted 
pupils. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1944, 46, 120-122.— 
Abstract. (See 19: 561.) 

1053. Spranger, O. Some features of the emo- 
tional resistance against the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach in schools. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 28, 
639-651.—Parents, and teachers as parent substi- 
tutes, often cannot relinquish parental authority to 
the analyst. Referring a child to an expert is a 
confession of failure on the teacher’s part. In 
conservative schools the analyst will have to defend 
the emotional claims of children, but in progressive 
schools he must reinforce the demands of society; 
thus teachers in formal schools will reject him as 
revolutionary, and teachers in progressive schools, 
as reactionary.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 

1054. Swenson, E. J. Difficulty ratings of addi- 
tion facts as related to learning method. J. educ. 
Res., 1944, 38, 81-85.—Most research on relative 
difficulty of arithmetic facts has been based on 
repetitive methods of learning. In the present 
study, 332 second-grade children were divided into 
three groups (designated D, G, and X), equal in 
mental age and knowledge of arithmetic facts be- 
fore instruction but subjected to different methods 
of instruction. The D method was based or the drill 
learning theory; and the G method, on the general- 
ization or meaning theory. The X method was inter- 
mediate and designed to correspond with “common 
practice.’’ The 100 addition facts used in the study 
were assigned ranks from 1 (easiest) to 100 (hardest) 
on the basis of tests given before instruction to 
each of the groups. Correlation between the diffi- 
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culty ranking of the facts in the different groups was 
determined. After an instruction period of 15 weeks, 
this procedure was repeated. While the r’s were 
high both before and after instruction, there was in 
every case a significant reduction in the size of the 
correlation coefficient ‘during the period of instruc- 
tion. ‘‘A logical implication is that research workers 
in the field of arithmetic should plan their research 
and interpret their results in terms of the type of 
learning situation in which children are doing their 
learning.” —M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 
1055. Wilcox Jones, M. M. Relationship be- 
tween reading deficiencies and left-handedness. 
Sch. & Soc., 1944, 60, 238-239.—Mean Iowa Silent 
Reading Scale scores for 57 seventh-grade pupils 
classified as left-handed and 569 right-handed 
children showed a difference of one month in favor 
of the former. Since this difference is not statis- 
tically significant, there is no indication of a need 
for specialized techniques in a remedial reading 
rogram for left-handed children.—R. C. Sirass- 
urger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 


[See also abstracts 851, 890, 998, 1000, 1006, 1010, 
1017, 1020, 1067, 1091. ] 
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1056. Bradway, K. P. IQ constancy on the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet from the preschool to the 
junior high school level. J. genet. Psychol., 1944, 65, 
197—217.—“‘One hundred and thirty-eight children 
who had been examined with both forms of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scale [during its standard- 
ization] when they were two to six years old were 
re-examined with Form L of the Revised Stanford- 
Binet Scale 10 years later... . The mean IQ 
changes for the 2- and 3-year group were 12 points 
for Form M and composite I1Q’s and 13 points for 
Form L IQ's; the mean IQ changes for the 4- and 
5-year group were 10 points for composite IQ’s 
and 11 points for Form L and Form M IQ's.” 
Although “the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale is as 
good or better than any other objective index in 
predicting the future intellectual functioning of a 
preschool child ... an individual IQ obtained 
prior to the age of six years must be interpreted with 
B. Ammons (Iowa). 

1057. Fontes, V., Leite da Costa, M. I., & Fer- 
reira, A. Contribuicgféo para o estudo do teste de 
Fay aplicado em criangas portuguesas. (Contribu- 
tion to the study of the Fay test as used with Portu- 

ese children.) Crianga portug., 1944, 3, 13-34.— 

he Fay test, giving mental age from children’s 
drawings, was used with 546 Lisbon school children, 
aged from 6 to 13. Point scores for each sex are 
tabulated at each age level, and many drawings are 
reproduced. Except for the group at age 7, mental 
ages as calculated by the test were below the levels 
obtained elsewhere. Further investigation with 
more subjects is desired —H. D. Spoeri (Jefferson- 
ville, Vt.). 

1058. Goldfarb, W. Adolescent performance in 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales and the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Examination, Form L. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 503-507.—Both the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale and the Revised Stanford- 
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Binet, Form L, were administered to 60 foster-home 
children within the age range of 11 years, 4 months, 
and 17 years, 19 months. The correlations between 
IQ scores of the two tests were: .86 between Form L 
and the full Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, .80 between 
Form L and the Verbal W-B IQ, and .67 between 
Form L and the Performance W-B IQ. However, 
appreciable discrepancies were found: the Stanford 
IQ was higher than the W-B IQ in 70 percent of all 
the cases studied, and the mean IQ of Form L was 
almost 5 points higher than that of the IQ on the 
full W-B Scale. The author holds that the relatively 
low scores of Wechsler-Bellevue make that test 
relatively ineffective in discriminating among a 
group of superior adolescents——E. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 


1059. Hsiao, H. H. A revision of Goodenough’s 
“draw a man” test. Chin. J. educ. Psychol. Engl. 
Abstr., 1940, 1, No. 1, 1—Abstract. (See 15: 2836.) 


1060. Lewinski, R. J. Notes on the original and 
revised Kent scales in the examination of naval 
recruits. J. educ. Psychol., 1944, 35, 554-558.—The 
Kent Oral Emergency Test, which appeared in 1932, 
has been widely adopted in U. S. naval training 
stations, army induction centers, and army station 
hospitals. Its positive correlation with the Stan- 
ford-Binet and Wechsler-Bellevue tests has been 
demonstrated. An abbreviated form of this test 
has been derived, containing but 10 questions out 
of the original 25. Tests were administered to 200 
white naval recruits, referred for examination be- 
cause of suspected psychologic disability, in such a 
way as to make possible scoring in terms of both the 
original scale and the shortened scale. A correlation 
of r = .811 + .024 was found between the two 
forms of the test. The means of the IQ distributions 
were almost identical, but the short form gave a 
larger standard deviation. It is an advantage in the 
short form that it is likely to indicate more border- 
line and mentally deficient cases, since its purpose 
is not a final diagnosis but the screening out of such 
possible cases for further observation and examina- 
tion. The short form permits a valuable saving of 
time, and the results of this study make its use seem 
warranted.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


1061. Wellman, B. L., & Pegram, E.L. Binet IQ 
changes of orphanage preschool children: a re- 
analysis. J. genet. Psychol., 1944, 65, 239-263.— 
Data concerning the differential effect on IQ of pre- 
school attendance (N = 47) vs. regular institu- 
tional routine (N = 44) on orphanage children, 
collected in a study reported previously by Skeels 
etal. (see 13: 1758), were re-analyzed using, in part, 
analysis of variance and partial and multiple correla- 
tion techniques. ‘‘The results of the re-analysis 
support the conclusions of the original monograph: 
(a) that the control environment cadet sub- 
stantial losses in IQ when experienced for long 
periods, (b) that preschool education supplementing 
the control environment counteracted such losses, 
(c) that whether or not the preschool environment 
produced gains depended upon the amount and 
consistency of preschool attendance.” —R. B. Am- 
mons (Iowa). 


[See also abstracts 842, 1107] 
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1062. Ames, L. B. Early individual differences 
in visual and motor behavior patterns. A compara- 
tive study of two normal infants by the method 
of cinemanalysis. J. genet. Psychol., 1944, 65, 219- 
226.—“The visual and motor patterns of two normal 
boys were studied in detail by means of cinema 
recordings of behavior taken at monthly intervals 
from 8 to 56 weeks and again at 5 and 12 years of 
age. Subjects were photographed in natural life 
situations (feeding, bath, play, social, etc.) as well 
as in the normative examination. Behavior situa- 
tions were classified as to whether regard, regard 
plus contact, or contact only (for a given stimulus 
object) prevailed. Of these two subjects it ap- 
peared that in one regard only predominated at 
nearly every age level whereas in the other regard 
plus contact was the commonest type of response— 
regard only occurring very infrequently after 24 
weeks. . . .” It is noted that the relative amounts 
of regard and contact exhibited by any individual 
must depend to some extent on his age as well as 
on his individuality —R. B. Ammons (lowa). 

1063. Baldwin, A. L. An analysis of children’s 
eating habits. J. Pediat., 1944, 25, 74-78.—An 
unselected group of children were studied as to the 
relationships of eating habits, home background, and 
social adjustment. Unsatisfactory eating habits were 
the rule, although only 15% of the cases could be 
called feeding problems. Parental treatment of eat- 
ing habits is symptomatic of a general parental 
attitude. Good appetite and good table behavior 
are closely related and are found in homes in which 
strict discipline is combined with approval of the 
child. He is, however, too repressed and conform- 
ing to be well adjusted. In the homes of children 
with good appetite but poor table manners, strict- 
ness is limited to a few essentials. This seems to be 
psychologically healthful, since the children tend to 
be well adjusted. A wide acceptance of foods and a 
lack of finicalness are generally obtained by an 
abundance of affection and attention. Coercive 
discipline only reinforces finicalness—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

1064. Benczur, H. Psychological trauma of 
hereditary disease. Med. Wom. J., 1943, 50, 229- 
232.—The psycho-socio-economic concomitants of 
hemophilia in a family of low intellectual and eco- 
nomic level are described. Children handicapped by 
hereditary defects cannot compete with their fellows 
or be members of the group and thus tend toward 
introversion. Safeguards necessary for their health 
remove them further from normal outward social 
relationships and promote conditions fostering the 
development of a schizophrenic personality. The 
frustration of egoistic tendencies may contribute 
to delinquency as well as to personality disorder. 
Preventive psychiatry can play an important role 
in these cases.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 

1065. Bender, L. The bgrany | of children’s 
reading and the comics. /. educ: Sociol., 1944, 18, 
223-—231.—Fantasy is a constructive aspect of the 
child’s exploration of reality, of his relating of him- 
self to his reality, and of his solving of reality prob- 
lems. Projective techniques of self-expression, as 
drawing, the plastic arts, writing, drama, and play, 
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are essential to his adjustment to his world. The 
child projects his fantasy upon comic-book charac- 
ters and stories. The art form and language of the 
comics represent experimentation—approaches to 
reality—for the child. The positive qualities of the 
comics are their adaptability and fluidity in dealing 
with social and cultural problems, continuity and 
repetition, and an experimental attitude and tech- 
nique.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

1066. Cooley, J. M. The relative amenability 
of dull children to child guidance treatment. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 127-—128.—Abstract. 


1067. Fernald, W. E. Sense training for low- 
grade children. Train. Sch. Bull., 1944, 41, 138-143. 
—This article consists of excerpts taken from a 
paper read before the New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, 1897. Fernald 
states that nearly every case of low-grade intelligence 
may be classified into one of two distinct groups: 
(1) congenital, often hereditary and generally due to 
developmental defects originating early in fetal life; 
and (2) acquired, resulting from disease or injury 
to the brain which occurred at the end of fetal life 
or in early childhood. The senses are developed 
first as functions and then as faculties. When a 
child is made to feel, see, hear, smell, or taste, he is 
compelled to use the part of the brain presiding over 
these functions. After the cells of these areas have 
been stimulated many times, they acquire the 
power of reproducing these sensations in the form 
of ideas which are analyzed, compared, and finally 
become a part of thought. “The mentally feeble 
child is specially incapable of comprehending ab- 
stractions: all instruction, therefore, must be pre- 
sented in concrete form which he can not only see or 
hear, but when possible grasp in the hand as well as 
in the mind.’’—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public 
Schools). 

1068. Fernandes, B. A crianca e a psiquiatria do 
adulto. (The child and adult psychiatry.) Monogr. 
Bol. Inst. Aurélio da Costa Ferreira, 1944, No. 1, 
29-25.—Psychiatric understanding is greatly il- 
luminated by progressive development of the indi- 
vidual from the beginning. Following Kretschmer, 
Conrad, and others, disturbances of the normal 
evolutionary balance of constitutional trends help 
to account for fully developed clinical forms. Nor- 
mal balance involves a shift from infantile pyknic 
to later leptosome characteristics; this shift and 
deviations from it are governed largely by endocrine 
activity but also by acquired abnormalities. The 
general theory is illustrated by several tabulations.— 
H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

1069. Golden, L. Why clients of a child guidance 
clinic fail to return after the initial interview. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 128-129.— 
Abstract. 

1070. Gollonder, B. A study of overinhibited 
and unsocialized-aggressive children. Part III: 
The later adjustment of overinhibited children. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 135-136.— 
Abstract. 

1071. Harrison, S. A comparative study of be- 
havior problems in illegitimate and legitimate 
children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 
120—121.—Abstract. 


1072. Herbert, M. G. Factors influencing the 
outcome of treatment of a group of adolescents at 
a child guidance clinic. Smith Call. Stud. soc. Work, 
1944, 15, 129.—Abstract. 


1073. Hopkirk, H. W. Institutions serving chil- 
dren. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1944. 
Pp. 244. $2.00. 

1074. Horwitz, E. A study of overinhibited and 
unsocialized-aggressive children. Part I: A quanti- 
tative analysis of background factors. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 121-122.—Abstract. 


1075. Katz, E. Children’s preferences for tradi- 
tional and modern paintings. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 1944. Pp. x + 101. 
$1.50.—This study was aimed at providing informa- 
tion to those concerned with the selection, recom- 
mendation, and use of paintings for picture study 
in elementary schools. The subjects were 2,500 
children in grades 2-6 of 5 different schools. The 
test employed consisted of 64 pairs of paintings, one 
traditional and one modern, which were equated in 
subject matter. Results of the investigation showed 
that all the children tended to prefer traditional to 
modern paintings, this trend slowly increasing from 
the second to the sixth grade, where it became 
stabilized. This preference appeared dependent on 
subject matter. Girls showed greater preference 
for the traditional than boys, but sex differences 
decreased from the second to the sixth grade, dis- 
appearing at that point. It was found that among 
schools the higher the socioeconomic level, and 
among individuals the higher the IQ, the greater 
was the preference for traditional paintings.—M. H. 
Brody (Yale). 

1076. Kuhlen, R. G., & Arnold, M. Age differ- 
ences in religious beliefs and problems during ado- 
lescence. J. genet. Psychol., 1944, 65, 291-300.— 
“Five hundred forty-seven children and adolescents, 
in three groups which averaged 12, 15, and 18 years 
of age, responded to a questionnaire which listed 
52 statements representing various religious beliefs 
and 18 problems dealing with religious issues. Many 
significant differences appeared in religious beliefs 
when twelve-year-olds and eighteen-year-olds were 
compared. A greater tolerance with respect to 
religious beliefs and practice, a discarding of a 
number of specific beliefs and increased ‘wondering 
about’ statements regarding the hereafter (death, 
heaven, hell) ‘constituted the major trends. An 
analysis of responses of ‘wondering about’ particular 
beliefs and ‘problems’ did not substantiate the com- 
monly accepted hypothesis that adolescence is a 
period of generally increased religious doubts and 
problems. Catholics ‘wondered about’ fewer be- 
liefs and checked fewer problems than did non- 
Catholics.” —R. B. Ammons (lowa). 


1077. Laschinger, E. J. The relation between 
changes in children’s behavior and alterations in 
their mothers’ attitudes. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Work, 1944, 15, 130—131.—Abstract. 

1078. Lehman, E. Psychogenic incontinence of 
feces (encopresis) in children. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 
1944, 68, 190-199.—The author presents detailed 
case histories of 4 children with encopresis. The 
importance of psychogenic factors is stressed, and 
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the therapeutic approach employed by the writer is 
based on psychoanalytic insight and methods. 
Other methods of treatment are discussed, but psy- 
chotherapy is believed to be the method that has 
been the most productive of lasting results.—L. 
Long (College of the City of New York). 

1079. Lent, M. B. Child care problems of a 
gr of working mothers. Smith Coll. Stud. soc 
Work, 1944, 15, 166-167.—Abstract. 

1080. Loughlin, W. C., & Mosenthal, H 
Study of the personalities of children with etuton 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1944, 68, 13-15.—The authors 
report their observations on the frequency of person- 
ality disturbances among a group of 114 diabetic 
children, 6-18 years of age. The personaiity traits 

upon which normality was based are: possession of a 
sense of security, acceptance by a group, interest in 
the activities of the group, a healthy attitude toward 
bodily functions without preoccupation by them, 
absence of the urgent need for indulgence at a given 
moment, and ability to endure a moderate amount 
of deprivation. It was found that the onset of 
diabetes among the children who deviated from the 
normal enough to be placed in the abnormal group 
was 1} years earlier than among the children with 
normal personalities. Twice as many of the children 
with abnormalities had frequent ketosis. About 
two fifths of all the children in the group were 
thought to be abnormal in one or more respects.— 
L. Long (College of the City of New York). 

1081. Mandeville, K. G. The cutting-out test 
—a device for measuring motor control and emo- 
tionality in school children. Clark Univ. Bull., 1944, 
16, 69—72.—Abstract. 

1082. Mitchell, H. M. Adopted children as 
patients of a mental hygiene clinic. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 122-123.—Abstract. 

1083. Moreno, J. L., & Moreno, F. B. Spon- 
taneity theory of child development. Psycho- 
drama Monogr., 1944, No. 8 Pp. 48.—This is a 
slightly enlarged version of an earlier report in 
Sociometry (see 18: 3918). Spontaneity is defined 
as ‘‘an adequate response to a novel situation.’”’ An 
added chapter gives a general discussion of the 
spontaneity theory, indicating the conditions favor- 
able to the emergence of the S factor. The most 
important such condition is an open universe, that is, 
one in which some degree of novelty is continuously 
possible. The S factor is held to be unevenly dis- 
tributed over the life span but appears with greatest 
frequency in infancy. 43-item bibliography.—S. B. 
Williams (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

1084. Morgan, J. J. B., & Morgan, S. S. Infant 
learning as a developmental index. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1944, 65, 281-289.—Attempts were made 
to condition 42 infants, ranging in age from approxi- 
mately 17 to 122 days, to blink at the sight of the 
experimenter’s hand. containing a syringe bulb, 
with a puff of air from the bulb as the unconditioned 
stimulus. Trials were discontinued after 8 of 10 
trials showed an anticipatory blink or after 100 
trials had been given. No infant under 54 days 


reached the criterion, and only one over 66 days 
failed todo so. This sharp discrimination may indi- 
cate usefulness of this method in developmental 
testing, growth in conditionability being potentially 
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attributable to physiological maturation, sensory 
acuity, and intelligence—R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 

1085. Moses, J. A study of overinhibited and 
unsocialized-aggressive children. Part IV: The 
later adjustment of unsocialized-aggressive children. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 136-137.— 
Abstract. 

1086. Mueller, D. D. Paternal domination as 
seen by a child guidance clinic. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc. Work, 1944, 15, 133—134.—Abstract. 

1087. Myers, J. E. Problems of dull and bright 
children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 
123.—Abstract. 

1088. Naumburg, M. A study of the psycho- 
dynamics of the art work of a nine-year-old be- 
havior problem boy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 
28-64.—‘‘In presenting this study . . ., the writer 
had a two-fold purpose in view: first to illustrate 
the way in which the projective technique of ‘free’ 
art expression could be used to supplement the 
play therapy sessions of the psychiatrist and offer 
additional diagnostic material; and, secondly, to 
demonstrate how a child can be helped to release, 
in both realistic and symbolic art forms, what he 
could never express so frankly or completely in 
words; thus using ‘free’ art expression as a means of 
therapy.” It is emphasized that creative art expres- 
sion is a source of growth and sustenance as well as a 
language of communication. Many of, the child’s 
drawings are reproduced.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

1089. Nelson, D. V. The role of the father in 
treatment in a mental hygiene clinic. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 134—135.—Abstract. 

1090. Nitzberg, E. Modification of parental 
attitudes as a requisite for success in child guidance. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 131-132.— 
Abstract. 

1091. Olson, W. C. The meaning of growth. 
Yearb. Mich. Educ. Ass. elem. Sch. Prin., 1944, 15, 
1-9.—Case studies of two girls, who were equally 
proficient in reading at the age of 104 years, are 
presented as illustrations of the thesis that patterns 
and rates of growth differ greatly from child to 
child and that an apparent special deficiency at one 
age is not necessarily diagnostic of a true defect 
which will be maintained over a long period. In 
the cases selected as examples, one of the two girls 
made steady advance in reading from the start; the 
other showed little progress until the age of 9, after 
which age she gained as much in the next year and a 
half as the other child had done by her relatively 
even progress over a 5-year period. Growth is a 
complex process and must be studied as such, not 
merely in terms of isolated single functions.—F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 

1092. Powers, M. P. A study of certain desires 
of elementary school children in wartime. Clark 
Univ. Bull., 1944, 16, 72—74.—Abstract. 

1093. Reymert, M. L. An apparent case of 
neurotic influence on somatic function. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1944, 65, 301-303.—A case of vomiting 
and organic upset in an 8-year-old boy was ap- 
parently traceable, through his spontaneous state- 
ments, to his anxiety over the parts played by his 
mother and father in a local theatrical performance. 
—R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 
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1094. Roberts, E. Thumb and finger sucking in 
relation to feeding in early infancy. Amer. J. Dis. 
Child., 1944, 68, 7-8——The author presents data 
based on 15 known thumb suckers and 15 known 
non-thumb suckers, which support Levy’s conten- 
tion that the amount of time spent sucking is the 
primary determinant of the habit of sucking the 
thumb or fingers. The feeding schedule followed by 
each child during the first 7, months was studied, and 
it was found that in general the non-thumb suckers 
took a longer time for feeding than was taken by the 
thumb suckers.—L. Lomg (College of the City of 
New York). 

1095. Schachter, M., & Roux, G. Etude sur 
l’enfant unique; analyse de cent observations; profil 
médico-social et psychologique. (Study of the only 
child; an analysis of 100 cases; medico-social and 
psychological profile.) Crianga portug., 1944, 3, 1-12. 
—One hundred only children, studied chiefly in 
middle adolescence, revealed no distinctive pattern 
or type; 61 boys and 39 girls were used, a large num- 
ber of them state wards and all clinically referred. 
Tabulated statistics are almost entirely of environ- 
mental conditions. No psychological generalizations 
were reached.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


1096. Sheridan, M. D. High-tone deafness in 
school-children simulating mental defect. Brit. med. 
J., 1944, 2, 272.—Over a period of three years, the 
speech of thousands of elementary school children, 
aged 5-14, in London, Manchester, and Cornwall 
was investigated. Findings of the survey showed 
that defects in speech are most commonly found in 
mentally retarded children and in children with 
impaired hearing. The patterns of speech defect 
were similar in the two groups; but certain sound 
substitutions and omissions were most often asso- 
ciated with impaired hearing, and certain others 
with mental retardation. A survey of these differ- 
ences is presented. High-tone deafness is often 
mistaken for mental defect. The child is never able 
to acquire the finer consonants naturally, while the 
good vowel-hearing often causes the parent, teacher, 
and medical officer to consider the child stupid and 
obstinate. Attainment in basic subjects is seriously 
retarded. Thorough investigation of the hearing 
of all children over : years of age who have persistent 
defects of articulation is advised——D. Schneider 
(Wisconsin). 

1097. Shock, N. W. Basal blood pressure and 
pulse rate in adolescents. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 
1944, 68, 16-22.—L. Long (College of the City of 
New York). 

1098. Smith, C. H. Self-feeding in infancy. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1944, 68, 355.—The author 
discusses a successful method of education in self- 
feeding during the first year of the child’s life. His 
experience leads him to conclude that babies should 
be able to feed themselves by 8 or 9 months of age.— 
L. Long (College of the City of New York). 

1099. Sommers, V.S. The influence of parental 
attitudes and social environment on the personality 
development of the adolescent blind. New York: 
American Foundation of the Blind, 1944. Pp. 
xii + 124. $2.00.—An evaluation is given of the 
influence of social environment and parental atti- 
tudes on the behavior and personality development 
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offthe adolescent blind. The subjects were boys 
and girls, 14-21 years of age, in grades 8-12, who 
were blind before the age of 6 and who possessed 
one or more seeing siblings. In intelligence they 
ranged from low-average to very superior. Three 
techniques were used in the collection of data: (1) the 
California Test of Personality, with 143 adolescent 
blind; (2) a questionnaire prepared in two forms, one 
for use with blind students, the other with their 
parents; and (3) controlled interviews with 50 blind 
subjects and their parents. The second and third 
methods proved to be the most productive. In the 
appendix are given both forms of the parent-child 
questionnaire and the evaluation scales devised for 
use in connection with the controlled interviews. 
The data in this study indicate that parental atti- 
tudes and actions are basic in conditioning the 

rsonality pattern of the child rather than the bare 
act of the existence of a physical defect. Adler's 
theory of organ inferiority is appraised in the light 
of the findings.—K. E. Maxfield (College of the City 
of New York). 

1100. Stein, L. H. A study of overinhibited and 
unsocialized-aggressive children. Part II: A quali- 
tative analysis of background factors. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 124—125.—Abstract. 

1101. Stern, M. Comparison of neurotic delin- 

ents with other neurotic children. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 125—-126.—Abstract. 

1102. Stothers, C. E. Severe multiple physical 
handicaps. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 
61-63.—Abstract. 

1103. Strang, R. A study of young children. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944. Pp. 
160. $0.60.—A guide to child development for 
church schoolteachers is offered—L. J. Stone 
(Vassar). 

1104. Tober, D. E. Emotional factors 
adolescent boys to seek employment. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 168-169.—Abstract. 

1105. Usher, R. D. A case of stammering. Int. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1944, 25, 61-70.—A report and 
discussion are given of the clinical material elicited 
during 240 treatment interviews of a 6-year-old 
boy for whom a stammer served to conceal paranoid 
fears, anxiety, and depression—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

1106. Verin, O. Manifestations of racial con- 
flict in Negro clients of a child guidance clinic. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 126-127.— 
Abstract. 

1107. Waxman, S. A. Evaluation of routine 
testing in a child guidance clinic. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 15, 141-142.—Abstract. 

1108. Young, E. H. Better help for speech be- 
pa Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1944, 68, 250—252.— 

his article presents certain ideas and judgments 
which are the result of a lifetime of study and prac- 
tical work in the field of children’s speech. The 
author discusses the motokinesthetic method and 
gives examples of how she has helped children to 
develop better speech habits.—L. Long (College of 
the City of New York). 


[See also abstracts 843, 844, 899, 902, 957, 1000, 
1001, 1030, 1052, 1057, 1058, 1061. ] 
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Texts that are building 


records and reputations 
because they are “adjusted” to the modern world 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY — joseph Tisin 


A practical subject receives practical treatment in this text of which 
17,000 copies have been ordered by the U.S.A.F.I. Scientific findings made 


under actual industrial conditions are put to work side by side with ele- 
ments of classic psychology that can increase the efficiency of industry. The author, 
who is professor of industrial psychology at Purdue University, has collaborated with 
Bausch and Lomb in a research project in problems of visual efficiency and safety in 
industry. He has also recently served on the WLB panel of Chicago. Since it re- 
quires no prerequisites, INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY is especially recommended 
as an introductory course in psychology for engineering students. 


388 pages 6 x 9 inches 


Educational list $3.50 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO LIFE AND WORK 
Harry W. Hepner 


The application of this book to modern life 
can be seen from a sampling of the chapters: 
Why we study psychology—Peculiar people: 
a systematic approach to understanding them 
—Adjustment by substitute activities and 
evasion—Glands and nerves: organic factors 


in adjustment—Developing your own per- 
sonality—Hiring the worker—Choosing a vo- 
cation—Personal efficiency in mental work— 
Predictions in marketing—Supervising em- 
ployees—Appeals in advertising. 


828 pages 6 x 9 inches Educational list $4.00 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, Revised— Arthur T. Jersild 


A widely adopted text that is outstanding 
for its balance. This balance is the result of 
the excellence of several factors. First, a basis 
of the largest possible number of authenticated 
experiments. Secondly, a critical, common- 
sense approach to the research. Thirdly, 


592 pages 6 x 9 inches 


coverage both of a long enough period and 
wide enough range of factors in development. 
Fourthly, organization strong enough to pre- 
sent many aspects and ample material without 
confusion. 


Educational list $3.00 


Send for your approval copies to Dept. P-848 


- PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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New Third Edition of The Standard Textbook 


Dorcus and Shaffer: pres, Ready 
TEXTBOOK OF 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Roy M. Dorcus, Associate Professor of Psychology, University of California at Los 
Angeles, and G. Witson SHarrer, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Lecturer in Psychology, 
Professor of Health and Physical Education, Johns Hopkins University; Psychologist, Shep- 
pard-Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md. Third edition, 1945, 556 pages, 35 , 5 plates, $4.00. 


This well known standard textbook, so extensively and successfully used in the V-12 
program, in regular college courses and for pre-medical and medical instruction, has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date with current knowledge, experience and teaching 
nediedn As a result of the suggestions of many teachers, who the earlier editions, 
some of the material has been rearranged to obtain greater clarity for the student. As 
before, abnormal phenomena are approached through consideration of the normal; clinical 
aspects are coordinated with the contributions of general and experimental psychology. 
Progress is reflected throughout the book. Under war conditions psychologists have be- 
come more and more influential and helpful. New material, inc nds the addition of 
365 new references, has expanded this excellent textbook by 64 pages. It will be found of 
greater value than ever to students, teachers and research workers in the growingly im- 
portant field of abnormal psychology, to psychiatrists, neurologists, all physicians, to 
educators, social workers, personnel managers and other industrial executives. The 14 


chapters include: 


The Field and Scope of Abnormal Psychology 
Sensory Disorders 

Motor Disorders 

Disorders of Association and Memory 

Theories of Disorders of the Central Functions 


Desires, Feelings, and Emotions 


Sleep, Dreams, and Hypnosis 
Classification of Mental Diseases—Organic Psychoses and Epilepsy 


Functional Psychoses (2 chapters) 


Psychoneuroses 
Mental Deficiency and Psychopathic Personality 
Treatment by Physical and Chemical Assault 


Psychotherapy 
Bibliography 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Mt. Royal G Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Please send Dorcus & Shaffer: ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, $4.00 
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BOOK NOTES 


NEW THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF PERSONALITY 


By RALPH LINTON 
fee discussion answers the long felt need of advanced students in psychology and anthropology for 
a synthesis in common terminology of conclusions by workers in personality psychology, social 
structure, and cultural anthropology. Terms and concepts regularly employed by one field have not 
been wholly intelligible to workers in the other. The removal of this technical handicap, and a pooling 
of interrelated knowledge, open the way for collaboration on the dynamics of human behavior, a little 
tilled field involving the interaction of culture, society, and the individual. Just published. 


REV. I. SED DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, Seconp Epition 


By FLORENCE L, GOODENOUGH 


HE addition of much new material, and a thorough revision and reorganization of the former text, 
bring this widely recognized bock for college-level students right down to date. The popular 
developmental treatment of psychological growth has been retained in the new edition, but the organiza- 
tion has been made more logical by treating the factors that can occur at any stage of development in 
separate sections at the close of the sequential discussion. The correlation of psychological development 
with behavior and personality makes this a meaningful and practical text for the college student. 


Just published. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 


(Shanges of Address 


must be in the Publications Office by the 15th 
of the month preceding the issue to be affected. 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 


The American Psychological Association | 
Publications Office 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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READY SOON 


Intelligence 


and its 


DEVIATIONS 


By MANDEL SHERMAN, M.D., Ph.D., 


Director and Psychiatrist, Orthogenic 
School, University of Chicago 


ERE is a timely, new text whose 
aim is to bring together and to 


correlate the medical, psychological, and 
social data on intelligence and its deviation. Writ- 
ten by an authority in the field, a successful teacher 
and experienced clinician, it provides an up-to-date 
and mature presentation of the theoretical, experi- 
mental and clinical data on the subject. 


No effort is made to advance a particular view- 

int. The data are presented factually and ob- 
jectively with as few subjective interpretations as 

ssible. Includes illustrations, case material, ta- 
bles and charts, and an extensive bibliography 
which includes the most pertinent material to date. 
Clear-cut and logical organization contributes to its 
value as a textbook or reference work. 


Recommended for courses in clinical psychology, 
intellectual growth and development, and child 


psychology. 
15 CHAPTERS ENTITLED: 


Definition of Intelligence Menta! Deficiency and 
Mental Growt: 
Intelligence ap i Physical Epilepsy 
Development Mongolism 
Environment and Intelli- Cretinism 
Mental Testing 
e 
Intelligence and Delin- 
quency The Adjustment of the 
Defective 
Intelligence and Psychoses 
Some Genetic Problems 
Classifications of Mental 
Deficiency Intellectual Superiority 


Price to be announced 
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Other Books for the Psychologist 


PERSONALITY ano Tue 
BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


A Handbook Based on Experimental 
and Clinical Research 


Edited by J. MN. HUNT, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Brown University 


A MUCH-NEEDED Handbook for ali those con- 
cerned with the multifarious problems in the 
fields of personality and abnormal psychology. 


The emphasis of the book rests upon the whole organ- 
ism or person. It sheds light on thie @ésearch of many 
subfields and is the first work te bring ifito focus the 
results of their combined investigations. Forty au- 
thorities on psychiatry, psychology, mental hygiene, 
genetics, education, sociology, aBiinpvloay, physiol- 

y, neurology, and psychoanalysis contribute their 
share to a better understanding of the complex subject 
of personality. Together they pave a thorough 
survey of the present knowledge of its nature, develop- 
ment, and behavior patterns that can be put to exten- 
sive use by clinicians, technicians, teachers, students, 
and researchers. Includes a well-rounded treatment of 
prevention and therapy. 2 vols. $10.00 


PSYCHOLOGY oF tw CHILD 


By JOSEPH W. NAGGE, “4ssociate Professor of 
Psychology, Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 


N UP-TO-DATE survey representative of the 
A present status of child study. Scholarly and well 
documented, open-minded and objective, clearly pre- 
senting diverging points of view and achieving a fine 
balance of the historical, practical, and experimental 
sides of the subject. The order of presentation is 
chronological, following roughly the sequence of be- 
havior sieanliens as they appear in the child. “4 
welcome addition to the teaching materials in child psy- 
chology,” said the School of Education Bulletin (U. of 
Mich.). $3.25 


EDUCATION or te 
ORDINARY CHILD 


By JOHN DUNCAN, Headmaster, Lankhills 
Special School 


STUDY of teaching methods related to mental 

hygiene as developed by the author at the famous 
Lankhills Special School, in England. May be applied 
by any teacher, and might well affect projected plans 
for post-war education. The Times Educational Sup- 
plement called this book “an event of first importance in 
educational history.” There is a foreword by Professors 
Tiegs and Thorpe of the University of Southern 
California. $3.00 
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